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PREFACE 

During the month of April, 1909, there met in 
the city of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, a repre- 
sentative group of persons who were giving their 
lives to work with boys, or who, as church and 
Sunday-school officers, were vitally interested in 
the boy's welfare. These persons spent three 
days together, and shared with each other the 
knowledge which they had gained from experi- 
ence. 

Much of the materia! presented there will be 
found in the following pages. Some of it is re- 
produced from stenographic notes, and is there- 
fore subject to the crudities of extemporary 
speech; but all of it breathes forth the spirit of 
an intense endeavor to know the truth and to 
state it 

Necessarily but a part of the great fund of 
material available at the conference is reproduced 
here. The conference was held at the invitation 
of the State Young Men's Christian Association 
of Pennsylvania, under the leadership of Mr. 
C. B. Horton, State Secretary for Boys, co-op- 
erating with the Harrisburg Ministerium and the 
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local Young Men's Christian Association. But 
almost every phase of work with boys was repre- 
sented and the gathering was a notable one in 
every way. 
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The Relation o! the Boy's Leisure 
to Character Development 

Lee P. Hanmer 
New York 

Field Secretary of the 
Playground Association of America 



The Relationship of the Boy*8 Leisure to 
Character Development* 

In a little book entitled "Education Through ^ 
Play and Games," the author, Dr. G. E. Johnson, 
calls attention to the fact that a very large part 
of our life is spent in preparing to live. He 
makes it specially striking by comparing this 
preparatory period with that of the lower animals. 
He says that a cat is a kitten for about one- 
twelfth of its life ; a dog is a puppy for about one- 
tenth of its life; it takes a horse about one- 
seventh of its life to come to maturity; but it 
takes a human being almost one-third. Nearly 
one-third of our whole span of years is spent in 
getting ready to live. 

Why this first one-third? And if there is a 
divine purpose in it, should not more attention 
be given to the way these years are spent? 

This period for one boy who figured promi- 

♦ Mr. Hanmer's paper was read by Myron T. Scudder, 
Professor of the Science of Education in Rutgers 
College; a number of valuable suggestions were added 
by Professor Scudder. 
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Leisure and Character 

nently in the world's history is summed up in 
these words, he '^advanced in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and men.'' I 
wonder if this does not tell the story pretty well. 
Instruction, physical development, and character 
— ^the full rounded preparation. 

A child writing an essay on the three ages of 
man put it as follows : 

"In youth we look forward to the wicked things 
we will do when we grow up— this is the state of 
innocence. In manhood we do the wicked things of 
which we thought in our youth— this is the prime 
of life. In old age we are sorry for the wicked things 
we did in manhood — ^this is the time of our dotage." 

Possibly he was not so far from the truth 
after all. 

Phillips Brooks has said, "'He who helps a 
boy become a strong and good man makes a con- 
tribution of the first order to the welfare of so- 
ciety." Most people would be glad to make 
such a contribution to the welfare of society if 
they only knew how to go about it. Some are 
trying Boards of Health, Juvenile Courts, Re- 
form Schools, and sermons. Many others, how- 
ever, believe "It is better to form than to re- 
form,*' and are turning to properly conducted 
playgroimds as the agency through which to 
work. They are trying to make the playtime, 
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which covers the major part of this first one-third, 
count positively in the right direction. 

Dr. Josiah Strong declares, "The impulse to 
play is as natural and normal as the inclination 
to sleep or the desire to eat ; and when we under- 
stand its true meaning we find that it is not simply 
a permissible thing, but a divinely-ordered thing. 
If God gives the impulse, man ought to provide 
the playground." Nearly two hundred cities in 
the United States did provide playgrounds last 
year — ^playgrounds under intelligent supervision, 
and at least one hundred and fifty more are mak- 
ing plans to do likewise. This is only a begin- 
ning, however, for no city is yet doing this work 
adequately. 

Some people balk at the idea of employing play 
leaders on the public playground. They are miss- 
ing the point that is the all-important one in the 
whole matter. The playground is to them an 
agency for physical development only, and even 
from that viewpoint they are wrong, because the 
unsupervised playground is a place for the sur- 
vival of the toughest, and the toughest are not 
the ones who need the development most. The 
personality of the play leaders is a matter of the 
first importance. They come into contact with the 
children at a time in their lives and under condi- 
tions where it is easy to influence them in one 
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direction or another; and the direction that in- 
fluence takes has much to do with die kind of 
man the boy will become. Teach a child to play 
fair in a game of tennis, and he is not likely to 
cheat in business ; bring a boy to the point where 
he will obey the rules in a basket-ball game, and 
he probably will not grow up to be a lawbreaker ; 
and the boy who will sacrifice personal recogni- 
tion and applause for the good of his team or his 
club is in a fair way to become the sort of a fel- 
low who will not hesitate to surrender personal 
considerations for the good of his community 
when he comes to be a man. Children may learn 
much from precept, but habits of honesty, cour- 
tesy and unselfishness that become a real part 
of the character can be secured only through 
practise; and the well supervised playground is 
a safe place in which to get the practise. 

The idea is beginning to take hold of the pub- 
lic mind that the development of boys and girls 
into strong and good men and women counts for 
more than a reduction in the tax rates; that 
health and character are the backbone of our in- 
stitutions; and that the years of childhood are 
the all-important ones in this matter. This has 
been known in a kind of subconscious way for a 
long time, but modem conditions have given it 
emphasis, and we are now becoming ccmvinced 
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that it is the business of the community to attend 
to it. 

A story is told of a woman who had a large 
family of children, who lived on the bank of a 
river. The yard in which the children played 
dropped oflF precipitously into deep water where 
the current was very swift A stranger in pass- 
ing the home one day stopped at the well for a 
drink, and seeing the children at play, remarked 
that it was rather dangerous for diildren to play 
in such a place. "Oh, no," replied tfie lady, "we 
do not consider it very dangerous. We have 
lived here twenty years, and in all that time have 
lost only two children by drowning." Ridiculous, 
of course; utterly undiinkable. But isn't it a 
pretty fair picture of the attitude of the modem 
city toward its children? It is not very danger- 
ous if only twenty boys in a dty of 100,000 pcq)u- 
lation are drowned during the year in the river 
or lake or canal. It is not very serious unless 
one of them happens to be your boy. The Mayor 
of Rochester, New York, is autfiority for the 
statement that since the swimming and wading 
pools have been installed in the parks and play- 
grounds of his city, the accidental deaths by 
drowning have decreased eighty-three percent. 
That is work worth doing. 
It is not a very serious state of affairs wIimq 
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seventy-five boys in a city of 75,000 population 
are, during the year, dragged into court and 
branded as criminals. Some people, however, 
consider it serious, and tfiey are the judges and 
probation officers, who come closely into touch 
with these cases, and see the tragedy of it all. 
Judge Lindsey says : 

"We cannot overdraw the picture of the increase 
in weakness and crime among the youth in the cities 
of this republic. It is not their fault; it is ours. It 
is largely due to that environment, to that condition, 
that we have created. Cities and states are false to 
their duty to this child unless they furnish the best 
remedies for relief against the monsters that attack 
it It is not pretended that any one remedy pro- 
posed can be more serviceable than the public play- 
ground." 

The following appears in the report of the 
Chief of Police of Waltham, Massachusetts : The 
establishment of playgrounds has saved this de- 
partment a lot of trouble. In former years, dur- 
ing the summer vacation, the boys spent most 
of their time bathing in exposed places and 
playing ball and other games on public streets 
and on private property. In the latter case they 
were trespassers, and in the former, they were 
violating the city ordinances and causing great 
annoyance to the residents. They were at all 
times on the watch for an officer to appear and 
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I drive them from place to place, until finally they 

. would go to some obscure spot, where they 

would engage in more dangerous play and prac- 
I tises, such as they would not attempt in a public 

place. During the past summer there was 
scarcely any trouble of this kind. They gathered 
on the playgrounds where they felt that they 
were free to enjoy themselves. The young men 
in charge are entitled to great credit for the 
manner in which they handled the boys; im- 
proving them both morally and physically." 

From the Rochester police records concerning 
juvenile arrests comes the following: "J^^^ 
17 to September 11, 1904, in the First Precinct 
there were forty-seven arrests. The following 
year, after the establishment of the playground 
in Brown Square, the number of arrests de- 
creased 46 4-5 percent." "In 1905, in the Second 
Precinct, there were thirty arrests. In 1906, 
after the playground was established in Number 
14 Schoolyard, there was a decrease of 46 2-3 
percent." 

Judge Staake, of Philadelphia, has the follow- 
ing to say: "My experience in over two years 
in the Juvenile Court, preceded by some fifteen 
years' experience as a member of the Board of 
Managers of a Reform Educational and Indus- 
trial School, convinces me that the delinquent 
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children coming to the bar of the G^urt are 
often more sinned against than sinning. Stunted 
bodies often result in undeveloped minds, and 
these in warped morals. Every child playing 
upon a sand-heap in the street, wading in a 
flooded gutter, trespassing upon a building in 
course of erection, sliding and skating upon the 
sidewalks, using roadways as ball parks and 
playgrounds, is a living cry for the public play-* 
ground." 

In these days when the headlines of our news- 
papers are black with the record of those who, 
although living under favored circumstances, are 
unable to exercise self-control, nothing should 
be left undone to strengthen the moral fiber of 
those who are to be the men and women of 
to-morrow. 

I am glad that there is evidence of an awaken- 
ing of the civic conscience to the responsibilities in 
these matters, and that commtmities, by the ex- 
penditure of time and eflFort and money, are 
demonstrating that they really believe that it is 
better to form than to reform. 
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Relation of the Sunday-school to the Church 
and Other Relis:ious Ajrencies 



It was at a Sunday-school picnic on a beauti- 
ful June day. The great lawn at Ingleside was 
covered with groups of romping children. One 
little fellow left the crowd with which he had 
been plajdng and came over to where tfie super- 
intendent of the school was standing. He e^ged 
up close to die superintendent, and pointing to 
his teacher, who was playing the boys' games 
with the boys, and for the time being was as 
much a boy as any of them, he said with great 
emphasis: "That new teacher of ours is all to 
the good." The superintendent ag^reed heartily 
with that observation, and he knew quite well 
what the boy meant. That teacher was "all to 
the good" because she was willing to have the 
boy heart herself, not only in the school but at 
the picnic, and to enter vitally into the things 
that interested the boys themselves. The little 
fellow had touched the heart of the whole boy 
problem in the Sunday-school, and in the church, 
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and indeed the vital relation of the Sunday-school 
to the church as an institution, when he made his 
boyish comment. 

I pass on to you the word of another boy, 
overheard in another Sunday-school a few weeks 
ago. The church of which he was a member 
was busily engaged in the endeavor to raise 
$6,000 for improvements in the church edifice, 
including the changing of the great organ from 
one part of the church to another, in order to 
increase the effectiveness of the music. In the 
basement of that church there is a partially 
equipped gymnasium for the boys, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the boys' club of the. 
church is a tolerated institution, a fact of which 
the boys are somewhat painfully aware. As the 
superintendent of the Sunday-school passed by 
the class in which the boy of this incident was 
sitting he overheard him say with a good deal of 
earnestness: "I just wish the church would 
raise a little money to get things for us boys in 
the club instead of trying to get $6,000 to move 
the organ." Now the changes in the church ar- 
rangements were exceedingly well planned and 
are doubtless needed, but this boy in his turn 
went to the heart of the problem too. 

The teacher who could romp with her boys be- 
came to them the representative of the whole in- 
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stitution, including the Sunday-school and the 
church. She in her personality and purpose was 
the most representative person in the institution 
with whom the boy could come into the most 
friendly relations. And one can easily imagine that 
his notion of what the Sunday-school stands for 
would be shaped by what he thought of that 
teacher. On the other hand, the boy who was 
suffering under even a mild resentment toward 
the organization that seemed to be doing so much 
for a building and so little to help to build him, 
would find his notion of the church measured by 
the church's lade of positive and evident interest 
in him. 

The relation of the Sunday-school to the 
church and other religious agencies as concerning 
the life of the boy is that of a representative 
agency from which the boy receives his chief 
impulses toward all that the church stands for, 
and through which he comes eventually into 
active relations with the church at large. 

The Sunday-school is to the boy the interpreter 
of that somewhat vague term, the church. It de- 
fines the church in terms which he understands; 
it appeals to him where he is, and introduces him 
to the most vital facts that he will ever have to 
consider as long as he lives. It is a means of 
opening out for him new visions of life at its best 
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In the Sunday-school class he learns the facts of 
experience and revealed truth, and the good 
teacher brings these to him in such a form that 
his passion for acquisitiveness is not halted by 
difficult terms or cloudy explanations, but is en- 
couraged by the success that it has in getting at 
what the teacher means. You have seen a boy's 
eyes flash, and his whole body quiver with ex- 
citement when he has learned a new thing that 
he has wanted to know. His sudden "I see, I 
see," or his excited "Oh, yes, Oh, yes/' are the 
outward expressions of the triumph that he feels 
within, for he loves to know and he loves to learn, 
even though he doesn't always seem to want to 
learn in the direction in which we try to drive 
him. 

The Sunday-school is not at all well under- 
stood unless it is regarded as one branch of the 
church's whole work. The church, in our com- 
mon phrase, usually suggests to the mind the 
morning service of worship, which may or may 
not be interesting to the boy. Some ministers 
even announce from the Sunday morning pulpit 
that the second service of the church will be held 
at eight o'clock in the evening, whereas there is an 
intervening service at half-past two in the after- 
noon which he has not called the second service, 
but announces it as the meeting of the Sunday- 
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school. This tendency to think of the Sunday- 
school as a separate institution, to support it by 
separate funds raised in the Sunday-school itself, 
and to neglect the proper emphasis upon the Sun- 
day-school as the Bible-studying service for the 
church as a whole, is responsible in part for the 
open drawbridge between the Sunday-school and 
the adult activities having to do with church wor- 
ship and church adult missionary societies, etc. 

When one realizes that about 85 percent of 
the persons who unite with the church come 
from the ranks of the Sunday-school it is im- 
possible to over-emphasize the importance of the 
Bible-study service of the church in the Christian 
economy. It is extremely significant that it is 
along the path of Bible-study that young and old 
come into active personal service for the Master. 
I heard Mr. Mott say in a student conference that 
he regarded Bible-study among the students in 
our colleges as the very foundation of all the 
work done by the student associations. Mr. Mott 
was of course entirely within bounds in this 
statement. The same thing might be said of activi- 
ties in the churches. Bible-study is the open door 
to knowledge of duty and privilege, and the 
knowledge of duty and privilege is that upon 
which the will must work in order to get the in- 
dividual into active service. Unless we know, we 
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cannot do, and unless the will is fortified by the 
most powerful impulses of knowledge and of the 
most exalted ideals of unselfish service, the church 
itself cannot hope to find in the individual a full- 
fiedged, vigorous, and right-spirited worker. 

The Sunday-school can do more than instruct 
the boy in Bible truth and fact; it can inspire 
him with a desire to be a good all-around man, 
working every one of his faculties to its utmost 
for service. A well-managed Sunday-school has 
a tremendous influence on the growing mind of a 
boy. If the conduct of the service is slipshod 
and dull, and the music inadequate, and the rec- 
ords loosely kept, and the boy's own absences and 
other lapses entirely overlooked, he has before 
him about as bad an example of management as 
his worst enemy could wish. If the school is lax 
as to promptness in beginning and closing; if 
its superintendent does not embody the qualities 
that the growing boy thinks a strong man should 
have, that school will not have the influence over 
him that it ought to have, nor will it render the 
service it ought to render in leading him up to 
an efficient service as an adult member of Christ's 
church. His eyes are very keen. The sensitized 
plate of his mentality is quicker and surer than 
any that chemical photography has ever invented, 
and the impressions will not fade. They make up 
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the complex that we know when that boy becomes 
a man. 

I have observed at least one generation of boys 
growing up into Christian service, and I can tes- 
tify to the growing efficiency of boys who have 
been connected with organizations where effici- 
ency was a marked characteristic of the leaders. 
A church that is careless or indifferent about its 
Sunday-school is creating a weakness of the heart 
with which it will have to reckon in later years. 

There can be no true ideal of the church as 
an institution without including downright hard 
work in that ideal as well as devout worship. 
The church is a messenger ; it has a commission 
to execute, and its members are charged with the 
burden and the privilege of that commission* 
The Christian man who is furthering the prog- 
ress of the Kingdom by only so much as his own 
self-improvement is a dead weight on the church. 
And when men come into church membership 
from a life of inactivity in spiritual things it is a 
long and hard process to win them to efficient 
service as members of a working body. 

They do not know how to get at the work that 
is given them to do. The will to do is there, but 
the knowledge of how to go at it is lacking. The 
Sunday-school is a training school for compe- 
tent workers as messengers of the Kingdom. In 
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the Sunday-school, when it is properly conducted, 
results are required; increase in membership is 
checked up and watched; written reviews are 
properly conducted and properly marked in order 
to test the teaching and the learning. Students 
are classified so that they may learn in homoge- 
neous groups from material that will appeal to 
them at their respective ages. Classes are con- 
ducted on the organized class basis, where various 
members of the class are given the opportunity to 
perform official duties in connection with the 
class. The messenger cadet service is organized so 
that many of the younger boys in the school are 
trained very early to render definite and some- 
times self-sacrificing service in conveying mes- 
sages to absentees or notices to the school mem- 
bership. Doorkeepers are chosen for the opening 
and closing portion of the session. Secretaries 
are drawn from the ranks of the young men; 
librarians are selected from the more intelligent 
and thoughtful young fellows. Teacher-training 
classes are organized, and into these classes are 
brought groups of young people who are thor- 
oughly trained in outlines of Bible-study, in meth- 
ods of teaching, and in the general management 
of Sunday-school and class, and under the right 
auspices these teacher-training classes develop the 
keenest interest and produce eager and ready 
workers. 
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Just forty years ago, almost to the day, Henry 
Ward Beecher, speaking in the Fourth National 
Sunday-school Convention in Newark, New 
Jersey, gave his testimony on this point "I have 
noticed," he said, "in all my ministry, that when 
persons in mature life are converted to Christ, 
they have a sphere in which they can develop 
their Christian character, and they are steadfast 
and go on toward perfection; but in gathering 
the young people into my churches, I have noticed 
that those who had something to do from the 
moment of their conversion were usually the 
faithful and steadfast ones. I say, then, those 
that had nothing to do were more unstable, and 
some proved castaways because they were un- 
employed, while those that were set to work 
proved valuable members of the church. There, 
then, is no way of economizing and utilizing the 
power of the church so successful as to open 
spheres of activity for her young men and women 
of intelligence, in which they can at once be put 
to work for Christ. This opportunity of work all 
Sunday-schools give." 

In discussing the relation to the church and 
other various religious agencies, especially as af- 
fecting the life of the boy, there is no agency 
more fundamental from every standpoint than the 
family. This was the institution upon which the 
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Creator founded the human race. The family, 
as Horace Bushnell points out in his revolution- 
ary book, "Christian Nurture," is the unit in the 
divine plan. The promise is unto yoii and to your 
diildren, and not unto the individual alone. In 
a conversation recently with the President of one 
of our foremost American colleges I was amazed 
to hear him state with courteous positiveness that 
he did not believe in the Sunday-school, and he 
went on to say that he thought the teaching in the 
Sunday-school was not to be compared with the 
teaching that the child would get in the home. 
And then with a smile he said, "Perhaps I am 
somewhat prejudiced because my wife has taught 
o«r children the Bible." Of course this very able 
and influential college president is not alone in 
his thought of the Sunday-school. He was doubt- 
less right when he said that he was prejudiced, 
and he is probably uninformed as to the real work 
and place of the Sunday-school. The fact is that 
homt instruction is not enough, and it does not 
seem to have been God's plan that his people 
should be allowed to think that it is enmigh. In 
the covenant with Abraham it was made plain that 
God wished the children to be brought under 
church influence. It was the custom of the Jews 
to bring their children into gatherings for special 
instruction at church festivals and in the syna- 
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gogue, when young and old study the Bible to- 
gether. No one probably has done more to point 
out the true conditions in this respect than Henry 
Clay TnunbuU in his extensive and thorough 
studies of the Sunday-school In an address 
made many years ago he pointed out that the Sav- 
iour found this plan prevalent in his day on earth 
and approved it The early church practised it. 
''Only in the sad lapse of the dark ages did the 
church teachmg of children declme; and then 
those branches of the church which retained the 
pure faith continued firm in this doctrine and 
practise. There was never a time when the Sun- 
day-school did not thus, in one form or other, 
exist among God's people; and Robert Raikes 
merely revived an old custom and work in his 
Sunday-schools at Gloucester." 

Dr. Trumbull points out that in our own coun- 
try the early fathers of New England had not 
relied exclusively on the family for the godly 
training of children. The Bible and the catechism 
were to be taught in the common school, and the 
parish minister was to publicly catechize the 
young on the Lord's Day. Gradually religious 
teaching was dropped from the common school. 
The pastors generally ceased to catechize in pub- 
lic, and by and by the family was left to do all the 
work of instructing children in religious thii^s. 
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Of course, a sad lapse followed. At the opening 
of the Nineteenth Century household religion was 
but little known. The Rev. Dr. McEwen, of New 
London, Connecticut, said that when he was set- 
tled over its First Church as pastor in 1806: 
"Little of family religion could be found ; so far 
as careful inquiry can be relied on for the knowl- 
edge of facts, in but two families in this whole 
congregation was daily family prayer maintained ; 
though prayer, Saturday evenings, was every 
week offered by one other householder, at the 
head of his family. Probably in two other houses, 
perhaps in three, belonging to two other religious 
denominations, family prayer was, by laymen, 
daily offered." "Those," exclaimed Dr. Trum- 
bull, "were the 'good old days' for which many 
now groan in longing desire! And this is the 
family religion which the Sunday-school might 
break in uponl" 

Then Dr. Trumbull went on to bear testimony 
to his own experience of ten years' travel in 
twenty of our American states, visiting from 
family to family among the various Christian 
denominations. Out of his observations he said 
unhesitatingly that while there were still far too 
many professedly Christian parents who neglect 
their children there was vastly more of house- 
hold religion than history gives any reason for 
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our believing to have existed half a century or a 
century ago. 

And the Sunday-school has revealed the capac- 
ity of children to receive religious truth. In the 
early part of the last century it was not unusual 
to find religious leaders who did not believe that 
children could receive such truth understand- 
ingly. President Wayland, of Brown University, 
about 1830, in one of his sermons said: "Who 
would have supposed, unless he had seen it, that 
anything valuable could have been communicated 
to an infant only two or three years old," and he 
mentions this child capacity as "discovered within 
a few years." In the Seventh Annual Report of 
the Philadelphia Sunday and Adult School 
Union, the society which immediately preceded in 
its working the American Sunday School Union, 
under date of May 25, 1824, it is stated as a note- 
worthy fact that in St. James Sunday-school, 
Lancaster, there are some pious children, the 
word "children" being italicized, and again that 
in one of the schools in Delaware County a boy 
has made a public profession of religion. 

Dr. Trumbull said emphatically: "The more 
religion is considered by children away from 
home, the more it is thought of and talked of at 
home. As well might it be claimed that social 
prayer-meetings had a tendency to diminish 
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prayer in the family and in the closet, as that 
Sunday-school teaching diminishes teaching at 
home. The reflex influence of the child's Sun- 
day-school study is felt constantly in the child's 
home life. Moreover, the skilled teaching of 
many of our Sunday-school teachers cannot be 
equaled by one in a hundred parents. What is 
said by a fresh voice at school — ^although before 
said at home — comes frequently with fresh power 
to a child's mind." 

If then the Sunday-school is such an important 
agency as related to home life, what may we as 
practical men do to help in linking the two in- 
stitutions more closely together for the benefit of 
the boy? A New York business man, who has 
made a competency in order to retire to give his 
whole time to Sunday-school work, has made 
special studies, and has carried out definite plans. 
I suppose no one among the more prominent Sun- 
day-school workers of the country has done more 
to weld the link between the home and the Sun- 
day-school than Mr. Frank L. Brown. He re- 
gards the pupil in the Sunday-school as the means 
for bridging the gap between the churched and 
the unchurched masses, and it was this thought 
that led Mr. Brown about six years ago to devote 
himself largely to the visitation of the homes in 
his Sunday-school. He had been accustomed for 
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a long time to leave his business at three o'dodc 
in the afternoon, getting in about fifty calls a 
week, and the immediate results had encouraged 
him to plan more largely. In their school they 
have more than 2,500 homes to cover, and in a 
single year 800 new scholars were received, and 
500 dismissed. Through organized effort in their 
school by the help of almost entirely volunteer 
workers they managed in one year to get in 8,000 
calls in these homes. 

In Mr. Brown's school there is a messenger 
cadet service of 60 or more bright boys who carry 
messages to absentees where the teacher cannot 
at once visit ; take flowers to the sick and shut-in 
ones ; carry messages to Home Department mem- 
bers ; invitations to mothers' meetings. Rally Day, 
and other occasions. When one thinks of that 
group of more than 60 boys regularly doing work 
for the Sunday-school, one sees plainly enough 
that here is a group in sensible training for such 
work as may come to the hand of each in later 
years. Mr. Brown tells many incidents to illus- 
trate the value of this linking of the school with 
the home. I quote a single one. "A district 
teacher was paying a visit to the mother of his 
hardest boy, a boy who had spoiled every lesson 
by his activity before the lesson was well under- 
way. He had come to tell the mother that he felt 
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^ he should have to give up the class. The mother 
pointed in despair to the figures of animals drawn 
around her kitchen wall and explained them as 
the acts of the same boy whom she could not con- 
trol. The teacher got an inspiration from those 
drawings. The next Sunday he was provided 
with a pad and pencil and said to the boy 'I un- 
derstand you can draw some.' The boy straight- 
ened up, admitted the truth of the remark, and 
at the teacher's request proceeded to draw an out- 
line map of Palestine for him. The battle was 
won. He had secured the key boy of his class by 
a home visit Thereafter he had that boy as a 
helper." 

Mr. Brown has almost innumerable plans for 
keeping up this close connection between the 
home and the Sunday-school, and the effort is 
good for both institutions. In literally thousands 
of homes there have been planted little centers 
of definite Christian influence. It is in this way 
that the Sunday-school sustains its right relation 
to the home and its right influence in making the 
home what it ought to be. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Goodman: You did not say anything in 
your paper about the relation of the Association 
with the Sunday-school. 
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Mr. Howard: I purposely omitted that, be- 
cause it happens that while I, of course, have 
superficial knowledge of what is going on, I 
am not so well acquainted with that side of 
it, and I felt I would be speaking to a body of 
specialists who would know more about that in a 
minute than I would know in a year. That is why 
I did not bring up that question. I would be very 
glad to have it discussed. 

Mr. Goodman : After making a study of this 
question, I am compelled to remark that you need 
not feel at all lonesome. There are not so many 
specialists who are familiar with this subject as 
you might suppose. 

Mr. Howard: Would you give us a word 
right now, unless it comes later in your address? 
Can you specify one way in which this co-opera- 
tion can be brought about? How does it take 
shape in any given instance that you know of? 

Mr. Goodman : Mr. Foster belongs to one of 
the finest illustrations with which I am familiar. 
They have an "affiliated council" in Philadelphia, 
which is made up of five picked men chosen by 
the Sunday-school Association of Philadelphia 
County and five picked men from the Young 
Men's Christian Association of Philadelphia, and 
they are now studying this whole question, work- 
ing it out step by step, these two organizations 
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helping each other. Another organization has 
been develc^d this past winter to bring out these 
principles in a town in Massachusetts, where the 
secretary has co-operated and step by step has 
quietly found where we could help. For ex- 
ample, a year ago he got the superintendents to 
organize a Union and got a Union organized in 
the Young Men's Christian Association after 
years of difficulty in that regard. They are plan- 
ning a Union of leaders of boys' and men's classes 
in the Young Men's Christian Association ; boys' 
classes in one section and men's in another, the 
two forming a Union, and they have a weekly 
discussion of boy's and men's problems. There 
are many other illustrations. 

Mr. Howard : I think it would be very inter- 
esting to hear from Mr. Foster about the Affili- 
ated Council. 

Mr. Foster: The province of the Affiliated 
Council, as we have outlined it, is simply to sug- 
gest. It is a privilege to be a member of this 
Council, because our duty is to suggest a thing 
and then turn it over to some one else to do the 
work. There is an element in that plan which is 
strong. It leaves the Affiliated Council free to 
suggest plans, and not bother about detail. After 
making a suggestion, we call on the respective 
organizations to carry it out. So far we have 
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projected the Sunday-school Athletic League, 
which is well known in many cities of the coun- 
try, and which we have not heretofore had in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Robinson: I represent a Sunday-school 
in a small country town. Has the interdenomi- 
national Sunday-school been a successful proposi- 
tion in the smaller village, or is there somctfiing 
about the Sunday-school that requires simply de- 
nominational work? Must there be Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, or other doctrine, 
or are those doctrines to come in later, so that it 
will be entirely feasible and possible to have a 
Sunday-school entirely interdenominational in- 
stead of denominational? 

Mr. Howard: Of course, we all know per- 
fectly well that the pioneer religious agency in 
America has always been the union Sunday-school 
on the frontier. The usual process is that the 
little union Sunday-school is established on the 
edge of a wilderness and exists there and does 
harmonious and effective work, until the popula- 
tion of the town becomes large and denomina- 
tional emphasis begins to be placed upon the 
Christian work of that town. 

In the present state of denominational interest, 
and with the present denominational lines, I sup- 
pose it will be a long time before we shall find the 
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union Sunday-school any more than we shall find 
the union lesson book generally used. 

Mr. Robinson: I had in mind a little village 
of 2,500, with five or six evangelical churches 
struggling into existence. I have in mind also a 
friend of mine who makes the statement that de- 
nominationalism is the curse of the small town, 
and that the hope is in the rising generation. 

We are discussing to-day the boyhood of the 
community ; we are not discussing one particular 
denomination, but the entire boyhood of the com- 
munity, and I am wondering if in the interests 
of the boyhood of the entire community, looking 
ahead twenty years, if you will, there is a pos- 
sibility that the Sunday-school shall be a com- 
munity affair, rather than a denominational 
affair, even if the adult church continues denomi- 
national? 

We have these problems to meet now in our 
country work, and I know of a little town with 
five struggling evangelical churches where but 
one has a boys' club belonging to the church, 
and the boys of the other churches look with 
jealous eyes upon the church that has the club, 
and so church jealousy begins. I was thinking if 
an adult who inaugurates a successful club for 
one church was sufficiently broad-minded, he 
could probably establish a community club with 
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boys from all churches, and I wonder if, in the 
small towns, a tremendously successful Sunday- 
school could be run if all united. If it comes to 
the point, and we must have denominationalism, it 
should be confined to adults, and not include the 
children. 

Mr. Howard: The difficulty there would be 
the desire of the denominational man to train the 
children in the tenets of that particular denomina- 
tion. It seems to me that the very interesting 
suggestion just made would be a wonderfully 
beautiful thing if we could have it, but while I 
don't suppose any of us here profess to be proph- 
ets, it seems to me twenty years would be a 
very short time in which to produce such a result. 
It is very interesting, is it not, to note that the 
majority of Sunday-schools, especially in our 
Western states, have begun that way, and then 
have been split up afterward — ^have been run suc- 
cessfully for years that way, and then afterward 
split up ? 

Mr. Eby: I remember hearing it said that 
the number of boys that the athletic leagues in 
New York brought into Sunday-school was such 
that they had to dismiss them because they had 
not the number of trained teachers to take care 
of them. 

Mr. Robinson : I think it is a very bad thing. 
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A Sunday-school athletic league which covers up 
the tremendous evil of bribing or compelling boys 
to go to a Sunday-school, when they get nothing 
from the Sunday-school, is thoroughly bad. It 
covers up a weakness that should not exist. If 
the boy does not want to go to Sunday-school 
there are but two things to be done — ^to prob- 
ably make or force him to go, or bring the Sun- 
day-school up in such a way that he will want to 
go. If the Sunday-school athletic league takes 
the place of the club, it is bad. I think what Mr. 
Eby says about boys having no teachers is per- 
fectly correct Boys have been compelled to at- 
tend a Sunday-school class that they did not care 
a rap about, in order to play baseball. I have 
had the privilege of being in every large city in 
the United States in the last ten years. I find 
that of the church boys' clubs, directly conducted 
by churches, almost all are non-religious. The 
reason for it is this: Here is the church that 
says boys do not come to Sunday-school and will 
not go to church ; therefore, we will have a church 
boys' club, and we will not allow them to go into 
the club unless they endure the church services. 
I found one church that only allows the boys to 
play baseball in the afternoon provided they en- 
dure the sermon in the morning. 
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The Boy and Bible Study 

I feel keenly the importance of avoiding two 
rocks in this discussion. On the one hand, theo- 
logical speculation about the Bible ; on the other, 
impracticable theorizing about the boy. Three 
things are suggested by the subject — ^the boy, the 
Bible, and the Bible in the boy by his own study. 

I. The boy is a many-sided animal, with bud- 
ding tastes, clamorous appetites, primitive likes 
and dislikes, varied interests ; an idealist and hater 
of shams, a reservoir of nerve force, a bundle of 
contradictions, a lover of fun, but a possible lover 
of the best, a loyal friend of his true friends, im- 
pulsive, erratic, impressionable to an alarming 
degree. I am simply "stirring up" your pure 
minds by way of remembrance. In a recent book. 
Dr. Mullins calls attention to the fact that many 
of the images in Shakespeare's writings give evi- 
dence of having been formed during his boy- 
hood days ; for example : 

"When daisies pied and violets blue 
And lady-smock5 all silver-white 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight" 
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The flowery images in this quotation were 
formed as he wandered over the fields near his 
boyhood home. These flowers could hardly have 
been found together anywhere else in England. 
Shakespeare had poetic genius, but the material 
must have been stored away during the impres- 
sionable years of adolescence. The world needs 
boy life, and the boy needs the fullest opportu- 
nity for the all-round experience of his life while 
yet a boy. As Ruskin said, "To be a man too 
soon is to be a small man." 

2. The Bible is a many-sided book, packed 
with mysteries and dark sayings, which are cap- 
able of darker interpretations in the hands of mis- 
guided expositors. It has thrilling stories and 
stem prohibitions, g^phic dialogues and harsh 
warnings. Different readers will find poetry and 
penalty, inspiration or irritation, the warmth of 
personality or the chill of abstract propositions, 
according to temperament, training, or point of 
view. Like the boy, the Bible is a book of ap- 
parent contradictions. It has the power to thrill 
beyond that of any modern story. It can lift a 
boy to heights of sublime heroism, while it is the 
philosopher's eternal riddle. 

But the supreme fact about the Bible is that it 
claims to do what no other book does with equal 
confidence — ^it offers answers to the sublimest 
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questions of the soul, of all times, of all lands I 
Who is governing the universe? What is He 
like? What does He care about me? What does 
He expect of me? 

3. Is it reasonable to expect that the average 
boy can be brought, while still a boy, into an 
intimate acquaintanceship or loving familiarity 
with the Bible? Can we hope that this strange 
and ever-changing personality, while still a boy, 
may have a genuine hunger for Bible study? 
Will he give solid chunks of his all too small 
leisure to this work? The answer is usually 
"No." Granting that the Bible contains fascinat- 
ing history, attractive biographies and answers 
to the supreme questions of the ages, does the 
boy actually need to know it? Is it, in any prac- 
tical sense, z, sine qua non in his development? 
Do we S)rmpathize with the anxieties of our edu- 
cators at the small amount of moral training the 
average boy is getting to-day, and the slight gjip 
the Bible has on this boy? At the last conven- 
tion of the National Educational Association, in 
the report of the Committee on Resolutions, the 
following statements were made: (Proceedings 
N. E.A. 1908, page 38). 

"The National Educational Association wishes to 
record its approval of the increasing appreciation among 
educators of the fact that the building of character 
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is the real aim of the schools and the ultimate rea- 
son for the expenditure of millions for their mainte- 
nance. There is in the minds of the children and 
youth pf to-day a tendency toward a disregard for 
constituted authority, a lade of respect for age and 
superior wisdom, a weak appreciation of the demands 
of duty, a disposition to foUow pleasure and interest 
rather than obligation and order. This* condition 
demands the earliest thought and action of the leaders 
of opinion and places important obligations upon school 
boards, superintendents and teachers. 

"It is apparent that familiarity with the English 
Bible as a masterpiece of literature is rapidly decreas- 
ing among the pupils in our schools. This is the direct 
result of a conception which regards the Bible as a 
theological book merely, and thereby leads to its 
exclusion from the schools of some states as a sub- 
ject of reading and study. We hope for such a change 
of public sentiment in this regard as will permit and 
encourage the reading and study of the English Bible, 
as a literary work of the highest and purest type side 
by side with the poetry and prose which it has in- 
spired and in large part formed." 

Here, then, is our fundamental problem. So 
to relate the Bible to the boy that by his own 
choice it will do for him its wonted service in 
building his life, and giving him a sense of obli- 
gation to authority, a passion for truth, a loving 
fear of God, and in fitting him, while still a boy, 
to become a worthy and useful member of society. 
We assume that all the boys in the community 
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are within the horizon of our vision. If any boy 
needs the Bible, every boy needs it, but the vast 
majority have no touch with it, either in the home, 
the school, or in a religious organization. On the 
average, at the outside not to exceed 15 percent 
of the boys, even with any degree of regularity, 
attend Sunday-schools of any kind. Further- 
more, we are told that 76 percent of the boys 
who do attend leave Sunday-school during their 
teens. Perhaps we will get to the heart of the 
Bible-study proposition by seeking to answer 
these questions: 

(I). Will full-blooded boys study the 

Bible? 
( II ) . What are the factors in success ? 
(III). What are inmiediate problems? 

I. Will boys study the Bible? To judge 
quickly, and hence superficially, we should answer 
"No," but completer information and more thor- 
ough knowledge of all the facts, and especially 
those for which the boy is not primarily respon- 
sible, will lead us to qualify this answer. There 
are many encouraging facts, not only as to the 
enrolment of boys in Bible classes, which in many 
cases does not mean study, but what is more to 
the point, in the actual evidence of work done in 
these classes. In the Young Men's Christian As- 
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sociations, for example, in 1899 there were en- 
rolled about 2,000 boys in the City and Railroad 
Associations, mostly under thirteen years of age. 
In 1909 there are about 32,000 boys enrolled in 
these same Associations, in voluntary classes, for 
the most part, between twelve and eighteen years 
of age. A large number of these boys are really 
studying the Bible, and are using more than a 
score of courses which involve actual work out- 
side of the class. In addition, fully as many more 
youths are enrolled in the Association classes 
in preparatory schools and colleges. There are 
probably not less than 60,000 boys under nine- 
teen years of age enrolled in these various Bible 
classes. 

In 1899 there were no distinctively boys' 
courses, no Bible study examinations, no graded 
work. In other organizations, likewise, there has 
been a great advance in these ten years. There are 
now teacher-training classes, not only for adult 
leaders of boys* classes, but for older boys who 
have proved themselves qualified to do this im- 
portant work. High standards have been raised. 
There is a wealth of literature, enthusiasm is 
growing, and a large amount of laboratory work 
is being done, in which the most important prin- 
ciples are being discovered and illustrated. 

Boys will study the Bible because they must 
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study it in order to master it. There is no other 
possible way of mastering it. Bible knowledge 
cannot be absorbed any more than can mathemati- 
cal or scientific knowledge. There must be the 
voluntary exercise of the gray matter of each 
boy's brains. The real problem, of course, is the 
adolescent boy, and we sympathize with the 
classic writer who said : "I would there were no 
age between ten and twenty-three, or that the 
youth would sleep out the years." But he won't, 
for which we ought to be profoundly thankful. 
The evidence is abundant that he will study the 
Bible if his friends believe in him and in the 
Bible as related to his life, and use the available 
means. 

II. What are the factors in the successful pro- 
motion of Bible study by boys? Here we must 
deal with principles, rather than with opinions, 
methods, or theories. I will try to present a 
composite picture of the main features of suc- 
cessful classes, based upon a somewhat wide 
study throughout North America : 

I. Such a class must have a leader who is 
ready for his task, and who is truly qualified to 
lead. This does not mean an extraordinary man, 
a highly gifted, trained expert. Such men are 
extremely rare. A Swedish pastor, in a recent 
conference, speaking upon this subject, said: 
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"They say that teachers are born, not made. Per- 
haps so, but the birth rate is mighty small/* 

The following seem to be the essential qualifica* 
tions of such a leader: 

(i). He must be a genuinely religious man, 
who has a well-founded concern for the religious 
development of boys; one who believes that a 
boy's religion is worth while, and who leads the 
boys in his class as did Jesus Christ, with the 
"authority" bom of a deep, rich, personal ex- 
perience. Nothing can take the place of this. 

(2). He must be a lover of boys, with a warm 
and sympathetic nature, which will open up and 
respond to their love and confidence ; a man with 
virile powers, who is interested in their interests, 
a lover of play, with his own boy nature still in 
active operation. 

(3). He should be a passionate devotee of 
the Bible and an enthusiastic believer in its di- 
vine messages, and in the inspiration wrapped up 
in its great personalities, and the exhilarating 
tonic of its philosophy of life. 

(4). This leader will be a real student, never 
satisfied until he has gone to the limit in general 
as well as special preparation. He will not be too 
busy to prepare for each lesson as well as to con- 
stantly increase his general store of knowledge 
from which he can draw for his class work. 
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Many teachers remind one of Marcellene, the 
clown, who gets a high salary for making the 
crowds laugh by being too busy to do anything 
well This leader will study the subject-matter, 
but he will also study boys, and his own boys in 
particular. He will seek the best ways of pre- 
senting the subject. He will have an ever rising 
ideal of the task entrusted to him. 

(5). He should be a man with a vision, whose 
imagination, quickened by faith, runs out beyond 
the patience-trying and heart-sickening experi- 
ences of the present to what each of these boys 
may become in a few short years. I remember 
such a class of boys to which I was related 
twenty-five years ago. One of them has become 
the leader of a great and nationally known City 
Mission, another is an influential business man in 
his own city, a third is an active clerg)mian and 
secretary of a gjeat denominational enterprise, 
and the fourth is an influential missionary in 
Palestine. He will realize the boy's magnificent 
capacity for loyalty to leadership and covet this 
loyalty for his Master. You will recall the strik- 
ing words in the Knights of King Arthur: 

"The King will follow Christ, and we the King, 
In whom High God hath breathed a secret thing." 

A "secret thing" and a thing from the Most 
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High God makes the leader. He must be charged 
with a holy mystery flowing out from the secret 
places. Boys will follow such a leader. The 
Secretary of the London Polytechnic, founded 
and conducted for many years by the late Quintin 
Hogg, tells how he met a former student on the 
streets, a wild fellow, who caused no little trouble 
during his school days, and he inquired: ''How 
are you getting along?" "I have a bit of trouble 
keeping straight, but thank God, all is well so 
far. You see, I carry Q. H.*s photograph always. 
When I am tempted, I take it out and look at it. 
It is a wonderful help. By the grace of God I 
am able to overcome all.'' 

2. Such a class will follow a course of study 
which has been planned for boys. This does not 
mean a reduced or adapted men's course. Surely, 
every experienced worker with boys long ago dis- 
covered the fallacy of uniformity. 

(i) This course will be g^ded, but, 

(2) It will be adjusted to the known char- 
acteristics of boys. 

(3) It will be adapted to some specific pur- 
pose, clear, distinct, practicable. 

(4) It will be fitted, week by week, to the 
actual local units composing the class. 

(5) It will be so arranged as to make home 
study, and, if possible, daily study, easy and 
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natural tinder proper guidance and encourage- 
ment. 

(6) It will be attractive to boys, both in title, 
style, form and method of treatment. Such titles 
as "Men Who Dared," "The Christian Race," 
"The Travels of Paul," "The Doctor's Story," 
etc., get attention. 

(7) It will be easily transportable from the 
class-room into the daily life of the students, a 
course which can be articulated with the ordinary 
tasks and dominant interests of the boys. 

The final test of a course is the reactions which 
follow in the daily conduct of the members of 
the class. A recent writer, in discussing prag- 
matism, has given the following definition: "A 
method of determining the meaning of an)rthing 
by its consequences. It decries a dead orthodoxy 
and protests against verbal quibbles and a one- 
sided intellectuality." Mr. Dooley's comment on 
"pragmatism" has a big principle behind it: 
"The truth is something that wurruks. If it 
don't wurruk, it ain't the truth. When the truth 
stops wumiking, it is a lie, and when a lie starts 
goin', it's the truth." Boys, as well as their par- 
ents, must be "doers of the word, and not hearers 
only," Professor Coe says: "The way to make 
a boy's conscience braver is to reinforce it with 
a commission." 
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3. There must be a plan of procedure in the 
work of the class which will make the course ef- 
fective in accomplishing its avowed purpose. 
Such a plan will include, for example : 

(i) Some scheme of class organization 
which will enable the leader to utilize the boy's 
native hunger for activity. Boys are easily or- 
ganized. They have an innate loyalty to leader- 
ship. They are promoters by nature. Their very 
love of rivalry can be turned to good account 
Self-government does work when fairly used. 

(2) A clearly defined aim for the develop- 
ment of each boy, and an objective for the work 
of the entire class. The former might be defined, 
to quote the words of a great English school- 
master, as to help the boy cultivate "The art of 
living well.** The latter should be practical, gen- 
erous, and equal to the capacity of the group. 
Many classes fail here. The class objective is too 
small. This can be local, national, or even for- 
eign in its scope. 

(3) Class-room methods which make possible 
and inspire work by the boy with his own Bible 
outside of the class hour, and secure his co-opera- 
tion during the class session. The old-fashioned 
threefold definition of teaching: "Communica- 
tion, stimulation, and cultivation" applies here. 
As the schoolmaster above referred to says, "All 
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we can do for the learner is to set free the life 
which is in him already, though not from us, and 
to watch until that God within him shall light the 
face into His own image, not ours who teach/' 

(4) Not as vital as the points already named, 
but of peculiar value, are the group of accessories 
which many teachers are using with fine results. 
For example: 

a. The student's own text-book. 

b. The student's own note-book. 

c. Hand-work in the class and out of it, finely 
illustrated by a book of this title by M. S. Little- 
field. 

d. Pictures, maps, charts, especially for boys 
under fifteen. 

e. The use of the blackboard and scratch-pad 
in the class-room. 

/. A separate room with suitable equipment 
and decorations, and a possible museum and a 
special library. 

(5) A valuable side-line help is the boy's love 
of sport. The Sunday-school Athletic League 
has been a special help where it has been under 
wise control. As one has said, "Two incentives 
are stronger than one, if they push the same 
way." Another has said that "many Sunday- 
school classes are a merry-go-round with the 
merry left out." This ought not so to be. 
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(6) Though not a vital factor, a great help 
IS the co-operation of the home. Why should it 
be thought a thing incredible that a father should 
back up a teacher's efforts to bring up his boy, 
and why should not a father go out of tfie way to 
help a leader of a boys' class in the efforts he is 
making to do for the boy what the father per- 
haps ought to do for him, but seldom does? 

I have tried to suggest the vital elements in a 
successful campaign for Bible study to boys. 
These are largely human and within our control. 
I need not say that I believe absolutely in the 
divine side of such a campaign. No teaching 
will be effective in accomplishing the central aim 
of a class without an ever-increasing sense of de- 
pendence on divine power. A true teacher will 
not grow in his knowledge and appreciation of 
personality without a very deep feeling of help- 
lessness in the presence of so mysterious, so com- 
plex, so erratic and yet so potential, a proposition 
as boyhood. He will, with the passing days, have 
an ever-enlarging conception of prayer as a work- 
ing force, and his students will feel and perhaps 
say, "We know he is a teacher sent from God." 
"And the teachers shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament ; and they that turn many to right- 
eousness as the stars for ever and ever." 

Let us not forget that we are dealing with ma- 
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terial at the age of its true awakening to the 
meaning and purpose of life. Jesus in the temple 
at twelve years of age is typical of what takes 
place with every normal boy. This is the time 
of supreme opportunity. Let us make the most 
of it. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Foster: To what extent do the Bible 
classes of the Young Men's Christian Association 
yield leaders for boys? To what extent do these 
men go into the boys' end of the work and lead 
Bible classes? 

Mr. Goodman: To an alarmingly small ex- 
tent, but it is growing. We found eight or nine 
years ago that four-fifths of our teachers were 
secretaries of our boys' classes, and about half 
the classes taught now are taught by employed 
officers. Of the others, a decreasing proportion 
are clergymen and an increasing number are men 
and older boys. I am wondering whether the 
older boy proposition is one we ought to look into. 

After studying conditions in many large cities 
and towns, I have been convinced of two things : 
The men ought to be ashamed of themselves that 
the women are doing their work so largely. 

Again, boys from 12 to 17 especially demand 
an adult male teacher. 
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Mr. Eby: I should like to ask about the ef- 
fort made in Philadelphia this winter to federate 
and settle in various sections of the city group 
classes of teachers of men's and boys' classes. I 
suppose they had to study the psychology of the 
boy, the teaching of the boy, and I suppose they 
ought to train tiie leaders already found, and I 
want to ask whether that created a sentiment and 
a tendency to increase the number of men seek- 
ing training as teachers and leaders? 

Mr. Goodman : Mr. Foster is the leader of a 
class, and I suppose he is better able to answer 
that. 

Mr. Foster: That is an indication of the co- 
operation between the Sunday-school and the 
Young Men's Christian Association, which is part 
of this Affiliated Council work. The Sunday- 
schools were invited to send men teachers of 
boys' classes to a weekly meeting at the Central 
Young Men's Christian Association. The As- 
sociation stood the cost of the printed matter and 
invitations, registered the men, and put a room at 
the disposal of the class. They organized a teach- 
ers' club of men, which has met for some time, 
and this has been made up of men from all over 
the city, some from distant points. This is as far 
as we have been able to go this year, but the next 
step will consist in sending these men out into 
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their local communities and getting them to stir 
up the interest so that in local churches small 
classes will be organized next fall; we have the 
promise of a ntunber of such classes. 

Mr. Goodman : Let us take up in a few min- 
utes, not with speeches, but with answers to this 
question, The Problem of the Boy's Own De- 
velopment. How can we get that boy to study 
and do home work? Should we insist that he 
study for himself, and how can we get him to do 
it? 

Mr. Porter, is it a possible thing to get high- 
school boys to study the Bible? 

Mr. Porter : Yes, I think so. The reason the 
men don't get them is that they don't try. They 
do not adopt the same method that the school 
adopts; I mean, to set a practical and definite 
task. 

Mr. Howard: There is one teacher that I 
know of who adopted a very practical plan for 
getting his boys to do Bible study at home. He 
began by giving them very smalMook-ups, things 
to learn about the next Sunday's lesson. Then 
he found he had to do this, and it is a very simple 
matter : On Friday he would send them a postal 
card to remind them of what he asked them to do 
for the next Sunday, so that on Saturday morn- 
ing these boys would get a little postal card sug- 
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gcsting specifically what they were to do, as he 
had laid out. One Saturday morning the teacher 
himself got a postal card from one of the boys 
saying: "Don't forget what you promised to do 
next Sunday." 

Mr. Goodman : We need to have a little more 
confidence in the boy and give him a fair chance, 
although he does fail eleven times out of ten. 

We ought to have a word or two about this 
other question : How can we lead these boys not 
only to do work — ^that is only a starting-point, a 
preparation for something else — ^how can we lead 
them into Christian service by doing things for 
other boys? What can we do? That is the test 
of the boys' Bible class, the same as the men's. 
What happens ? What do we do now to get boys 
to do something? 

Mr. Holmes: I know of several cases in our 
office department in Philadelphia where some of 
the boys very quietly got together and chipped in 
from their savings and pocket-money to make up 
sums of money for the payment of the board of 
other poor boys they picked out. That is one 
thing. They kept up a little fund among them- 
selves, and kept that fund always ready and open 
for such needs as that. 

Mr. Goodman: Mr. Hermann, what means 
do you have for getting the boys to serve? 
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Mr. Hermann : There are several organizations 
of classes in my Sunday-school that have a def- 
inite work. These classes are interested in other 
boys and families. These boys at certain periods 
of the year, at Thanksgiving or Christmas, when 
we have special days for children, have special 
funds prepared. I have known some very inter- 
esting things of my boys, who have gone out and 
gotten newspapers and sold them for these va- 
rious objects, and then hunted up poor families 
and poor boys who were in the hospital, whom we 
had gotten in touch with, and they did all kinds 
of things for them. One class got together and 
bought a chair and had a little boy in the hospital 
placed in it when he got well enough, and then 
different boys of the class went out at different 
times and took him on the walk. I have known 
our boys to do such things as that. 

Mr. Goodman : We have had four or five very 
distinct things here. First, the raising of money 
out of the boys' small change to give to some 
specific local object, some church object in the 
community, or some foreign mission object. Sec- 
ond, the taking of the boys out of these classes 
and putting them in some specific form of service 
as teaching younger boys. We have not taken the 
boys up in groups, except the high-school boys. 
The principle, however, is the same. 
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There is one thing that often comes to me, and 
makes me wish that I might become a 
boys' local secretary. It is a source of keen re- 
gret to me that the significance of this period of 
the adolescent boy was not brought to my atten- 
tion years ago. That is the awakening period, 
the most crucial period in the boy's life, upon 
which perhaps is based his whole future career. 
When we come to realize and feel this keenly it 
will be a great thing for us. 

I was impressed two years ago this summer 
with the story of a boy who had become famous, 
Dr. Adam Clarke. When he was a boy he was 
very poor and worked in a linen store. He was 
also a member of the Sunday-school. His em- 
ployer tried to teach him how to stretch the linen 
in measuring it, thereby extending it a quarter 
of an inch, and thereby to cheat the customer. 
This boy wouldn't do it, and he was dismissed 
from the place. To-day in his town there is a 
monument to him. 

I have in mind another boy who has just 
started on his career. Some of you may remem- 
ber the incident that occurred on board the "Re- 
public" when she was struck by the "Florida." 
Dr. Coulter and his little boy were going abroad. 
You may remember how the first transfer of the 
fifteen hundred passengers from the "Republic" 
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to the "Florida" was accomplished in the fog, 
when they became concerned lest the "Florida" 
might go down in the increasing wind and the 
rising sea. Later in the day the "Baltic" ar- 
rived, and they decided to transfer the passengers 
to the "Baltic." When the boats were lowered 
and the time had come, the Captain gave tlie 
usual order, "Women and children first," and 
Merle Coulter, a twelve-year-old boy, stepped 
back from where the women and children were, 
and stood by the side of his father. There was a 
boy whose latent manhood was awakened in the 
emergency. It might be death, but he said, I 
will stay and go down with the ship at my father's 
side and not go with the children. 

To recognize that is to do a tremendous lot 
toward helping to meet this problem, and I hope 
that Grod will help us to see that awakening in the 
boy for the good of humanity. 
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Is the Church Qettlng the Boys? 

The Brotherhood of St. Andrew, in which I 
am working, is so districted or divided up among 
the different ofiiciak of the society that the 
supervision of the Junior Department falls spe* 
cially to my share. The JunicM* Department of 
the Brotherhood of St Andrew consists of ten 
thousand boys of our church, and in a good many 
ways it is totally unlike other boys* societies. 
Its way of getting at things and bringing about 
results is entirely different from the common 
and ordinary way adopted and followed out in 
most boys' societies. I believe in almost all boys' 
societies. I give credit to any man who is ac- 
complishing results of any kind. I am speak- 
ing now of certain ways of doing things, which, 
as it were, begin from different standpoints, 
but bring about the same results. The Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew has for its object the 
spreading of the Kingdom of Christ among boys. 
That is the sole and simple object, and we are 
trying to train those boys so that when they be- 
come older they can follow in our footsteps and 
do better work than we are doing to-day. We 
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allow no boys under twelve years in our organiza- 
tion. There are few under fourteen, and they 
are largely high school boys. The average age 
is between sixteen and seventeen. We don't be- 
lieve in numbers at all. We find it is a decided 
defect. Whenever we possibly can, we divide 
up large groups into smaller ones of about twelve 
boys. Amusements of every kind are absolutely 
barred and forbidden in connection with the so- 
ciety itself. There are no amusements or at- 
tractions allowed under the scope of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, although our boys have all 
the amusements and everjrthing else they need 
and deserve and ought to have ; but in the Broth- 
erhood itself there is nothing of that kind — ^the 
only object is the spread of Christ's Kingdom 
among boys. The first rule is to pray for the 
spread of the church among boys, and the sec- 
ond rule, which is the kernel of the whole thing 
— is that every boy promises to try to make it 
easier for some one else to be a Christian. This 
means it ought to be impossible for any boy to 
be a member of the Brotiierhood of St. Andrew 
unless he is doing something to make it easier 
for some boy who is not a Christian to become 
a Christian, or some boy who is a Christian al- 
ready to become a better Christian, and the boy 
must leave the society unless he is keeping that 
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promise literally. It is very difficult, as you can 
easily see. 

The topic assigned to me is, "Is the Church 
Getting the Boy?" But I am going to change 
that somewhat by asking "Does the Church Win 
the Boy?" What do I mean by the church win- 
ning the boy? Do I mean getting him to be a 
member of some church society or club? No, 
far from it. I mean exceedingly more than that. 
I don't consider any boy won — I consider 90 per- 
cent of the boys' clubs are composed of boys not 
won for the church, boys who are not going to 
spend their lives in spreading the work of the 
church. Nor do I mean boys in Sunday-school 
classes and things of that kind. I do not believe 
that most of the boys in the Sunday-schools are 
going to turn out to be progressive and earnest 
Christians, Christians who are spending their 
lives in getting other men to be Christians. 

Do I mean boys who are in Bible classes? 
From my experience, I find that a very great 
many boys that I have known in boys' Bible 
classes, who are to-day young men, have stuck 
to their religion and have become aggressive and 
earnest Christians, doing good throughout the 
world wherever they may be. But I would not 
say that the average boy in a Bible class in con- 
nection with any church is a boy that the church 
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has won. What do I mean? Do I mean a boy 
whom the church has baptized and confirmed? 
No, more than that. Because a great many boys 
and men who have been baptized and admitted 
into membership in the church, and who are 
regular communicants in good standing in the 
church, are not doing anything in the way of 
what every Christian in this world must do if 
he wishes to get hold of other men and bring 
them to Jesus Christ. Not every man and boy 
who has been baptized and confirmed in the 
church is a real Christian. 

Do I mean the boy who is a regular attendant 
in the church, who has been present for six or 
eight or ten years, a boy who says his prayers, 
and reads his Bible, and goes to his communions, 
who sets a good example, who contributes as his 
means allow for the spread of the church, who 
lives straight through and through, — ^would I say 
that that boy has been won for the church ? No ! 
he is only a half-way Christian. The trouble 
with the church to-day is that so many of the 
active and progressive Christians are such half- 
hearted Christians. They live out half the Chris- 
tian religion, which is to live straight themselves, 
but they are not living their full lives in the way 
of helping others to live straight. 

The greatest principle in the Christian religion 
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is to help other people live straight, and I don't 
consider that any boy, no matter how often he 
says his prayers, no matter what his example 
may be, no matter how straightforward his life 
may be, has been really won for the church if 
he is selfish and personal in his religfion. No, I 
mean far more than that : I mean a boy who in 
addition to living straight himself, helps other 
fellows to live straight If I ask a boy if he is a 
Christian, and he says, "Yes," and I say, "Are 
you getting other boys to be Qiristians who are 
not Christians," and he cannot answer that ques- 
tion, I say to that boy that he has no right to 
appropriate to himself the sacred name of Chris- 
tian, and any church that allows a boy of that 
kind, who has come under her impress and train- 
ing, to think that he is a real Christian, that he is 
a force in the Christian religion, who is not doing 
something to help make other Christians, that 
church has made a mistake ; and the same is true 
with Izymen who are not working out their re- 
ligion and trying to get others to spread the 
Christian religion and spread it as it has always 
been spread. 

Therefore my definition of the boy who is 
going to church and is the right sort of Chris- 
tian is the boy who is spending his time in doing 
everything that he can by quiet, careful, gentle 
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loving words to make it easier for other boys who 
are not Christians to become Christians, and for 
other boys who are Christians to be better Chris- 
tians, whose influence is plainly seen in his church 
in other boys who are going to that church by 
reason of his personal influence, boys that he is 
bringing into that church. That is what I mean 
by the Christian boy, a boy whose efforts are con- 
tinually being made for the good of other boys, 
whose efforts are absolutely bound to tell, whose 
efforts are continually telling in the membership 
of the church in which he belongs and in the 
Sunday-school, and if there be boys' clubs or 
societies in connection with his local church the 
effort or example of that boy, and the impress of 
that boy on his friends and companions, ought to 
be seen in these local clubs, else I say that boy 
has not been fully won to full, aggressive work in 
the Christian church. 

The Christian church demands a high standard, 
and the trouble is — I am speaking only of the 
members of the Christian church who are derelict 
in their duty — ^that the standards are not high 
enough. It is too easy for a boy to be a Chris- 
tian ; it is too easy for him to come into the church 
and do work for God. There is nothing that 
makes me so sad in the ordinary church or con- 
gregation as to talk to the boys and find out 
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the terribly low ideas the boys have about what 
church work means. They are the boys who arc 
carrying books and helping to do errands around 
the church, and ever)rthing that a sexton ought to 
do, and I find that the church demands that sort 
of thing, and if the boy gets no farther than that 
it is no wonder the boys are growing up and not 
doing anything. 

If you business men have boys in your ofiices, 
and you set those boys in the very beginning to 
empty the ink-wells and the waste-paper baskets, 
what would happen to those boys if they never 
rose any higher? Even if you never gave him 
anything higher than that to do in a year you 
wouldn't be much of a business man if you kq)t 
that boy, and it is because our boys in our 
churches are given such things to do that they 
do not develop those finer and higher and nobler 
Christian qualities that ought to belong to any 
boy who has been really won for the church. It 
is a terrible thing that our standard for church 
work is so low ; wherever I go I see just exactly 
the same thing, and I think it is the business of 
those of us who are active members of the church 
and who are working Christians to see that these 
things are stopped. You cannot blame the boys 
for not knowing better ; no one has told them. 

The usual church boy has never been told that 
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he cannot be a Christian unless he brings his 
companions to God, although his heart stirs with 
that feeling that animated the early Christian 
church. One can imagine easily what it meant to 
be a Christian at that time, when young boys 
could only appropriate the sacred name of Chris- 
tian by going out and influencing other boys and 
making it easier for every other boy with whom 
they came in contact to be a Christian. This is 
the essence of the whole thing, and until a boy is 
doing that I claim that boy, or any particular boy, 
whatever connection he may have with his church, 
is not by any means won for the church. 

For instance, to get at the matter in another 
way, go to the ordinary church congregation and 
size up matters. What class is conspicuous, be- 
yond every other class, by its absence ? The boy, 
the big boy. I am not talking of boys under four- 
teen; I am thinking of boys from thirteen to 
eighteen. There is no class so conspicuous by its 
absence as the big boy of the community. You 
will find women there in considerable quantity, 
and men there — ^but not so many men as women 
in the usual church; you will find young ladies 
there ; but it is a very uncommon thing in the 
ordinary congregation to find anything like a 
fair representation of the big boys of the com- 
munity, and they form a considerable portion of 
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the community, in our high schools and business 
colleges and Young Men's Christian Associations 
— wherever you may go you will find that the 
big boy is a very considerable portion of the com- 
mimity, and still those big boys are not to be 
seen in the services of the church. 

Take the Sunday-school. What has the Sun- 
day-school to do with this question? I go to 
Sunday-schools from end to end of this country, 
and it is my conclusion that the Sunday-school 
has very little to do with the big boy. In the 
average church Sunday-school there are very few 
of these boys. You will find boys in a consider- 
able number from ten up to twelve and thirteen, 
but in the ordinary Sunday-school you will find a 
very small sprinkling of big boys, — ^not more than 
one-twentieth or one-twenty-fifth of the big boy 
element of the community. The Sunday-school 
docs not get hold of the big boy, and cannot hold 
him when it does get hold of him. 

What has the Bible class to do with the big 
boy? Is the church winning the boy through the 
Bible Class ? I think to a more ccmsiderable ex- 
tent than the Sunday-school, The church is do- 
ing something by means of the Bible class system. 
But when one considers the great number of boys, 
how uncommon it is, even in a large church, to 
find a Bible class of thirty or forty big boys. 
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It is a phenomenon you find here and there when 
there is good work being done, and I contend that 
even when you do find a Bible class of thirty or 
forty boys in a large church, it is not a proof that 
the church is getting hold of the big boy, because 
the proportion of the big boys for whom that par- 
ish is responsible is a very small number indeed. 

How about the boys' clubs? How about the 
church boys' clubs — ^about the different societies 
and organizations of the church as they are held 
under the auspices of the church that has a mem- 
bership of the boys, and especially the big boys? 

In each of the things I have discussed this af- 
ternoon, the church service, the Bible class, and 
the Sunday-school, I think the boys' club has far 
less result than ansrthing else. I think the boys' 
club connected with the churches has very little 
to do in the way of winning the boy. It is not the 
usual thing in this country to find that the aim of 
the club is to win boys' allegiance to Christ. 
Boys' clubs in this country have not any very 
definite aim. With very rare exception, I do not 
find church boys' clubs that have very much to 
do with making boys real Christians. In my ex- 
perience the usual church boys* club is not a very 
strong factor for Christian work in the com- 
munity. I know it is possible to get a small num- 
ber of boys together, and to be kind and nice to 
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them and have them admire you, and sometimes 
give them a mixture of cake and cocoa and ice 
cream, and you will be able to paint a little bit 
of morality on the outside of them. I know if 
you are clever and wise and have had a good deal 
of experience that you can change the name and 
fool the boys a little longer, until the boys go 
out, as a great proportion of them do, after the 
glamour has worn off. I know it is quite pos- 
sible to be very energetic and appear to be very 
successful, but I have followed up church boys' 
clubs in a great many countries, I have talked to 
a majority of their leaders, and I have worked for 
years in the East End slums of London, and I 
have had control of some ninety clubs of boys, 
and I have tried to learn the result in the lives of 
these boys in the clubs to which they belong, and 
I have found it to have been comparatively nil. I 
have found it to be an uncommon thing for any 
boy who has been a member of a church boys' 
club to be so definitely attached to the church that 
he gives himself up body and soul to the service 
of the church, so that he will go out and do the 
real work that every churchman must do, and 
which Jesus Christ commanded every follower 
of His in this world to do. 

I do not think, therefore, that the church boys' 
club, as at present conducted in this country, has 
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very much to do in the way of winning boys to 
the church. 

Why don't I think the Sunday-school has? 
There are not very many big boys in it, and 
one reason — ^I think a very sad reason — ^is that in 
the ordinary Sunday-school there is not definite 
enough fundamental religious teaching. I grant 
you there are exceptions — ^there are faithful 
teachers — but I find a great many of the teach- 
ers with whom I come in contact are of a class 
that are perfectly satisfied if they can keep their 
boys quiet for an hour every Sunday. A great 
many have not a higher conception than that. 
Then there are others whose sole aim is to edu- 
cate the boys. That is not real Christian teaching. 
Education is not salvation. Civilizing a boy and 
telling him a little more and fixing up his intellect, 
is not, by any means, regenerating that boy, and 
the average Sunday-school teacher does not, as a 
rule, have a sufiiciently definite aim before him or 
her to see that their boys are won by personal in- 
fluence — and it is the only thing I have any faith 
in — ^to actual and real obedience to their Lord 
and Master Jesus Christ, so as to serve Him to 
the end of their lives. The Sunday-school does 
not do much Christian evangelizing. 

We all know that the Sunday-schools are 
manned by women. That is another reason why 
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the big boy is not attached to the Sunday-school. 
We cannot get our real Christian men to go into 
the Sunday-school and get hold of the boys and 
train them for membership in the Master's king- 
dom, and the result is that the ordinary Sunday- 
school boy does not, as he grows up, become an 
active soldier in the Master's army. 

Then I think the reason that so little is ac- 
complished in the way of definitely winning the 
boys in the boys' clubs is, for instance, that they 
stop short. I have hardly ever seen a boys' club 
that had for its aim the winning of the boys one 
by one. I am talking about the religious clubs, 
not about bringing the question of religion in a 
dub that is not religious ; whether that is right or 
not is a different question. I am talking now 
about church boys' clubs, about clubs which, in 
my opinion, have no business for existence unless 
they are making their boys Christians and send- 
ing them out to make other boys Christians, and 
I think the great reason these clubs do not suc- 
ceed very largely in that respect is because they 
stop short. They are a sort of half-way house. 
They don't get the boys one by one and give them 
definite and real work to do. I have found clubs, 
but they are unusual, 'where a small number of 
boys out of a club of fifty or seventy-five have 
been made a sort of backbone for the club and 
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been made responsible for the conduct of the 
club, and with wonderful wisdom, I might say 
divine inspiration, these boys have been sent after 
other boys whom they could win and influence. 
That, I think, is the ideal sort of thing, and when- 
ever I see that applied I find there is a good deal 
in the way of result. 

People say. What about the boys you are con- 
firming? Because a boy is confirmed it does not 
follow that that boy has been won to the church. 
Confirmation in my church takes place after a 
careful preparation and instruction on the part of 
the boy, when he is admitted to the church and 
allowed to go to Holy Communion by having the 
hands of the Bishop laid on his head. But it has 
become so much the regular thing, and is so com- 
mon, that it is the ordinary thing for a good many 
boys to be confirmed, perhaps for no other reason 
than that their fathers and mothers directed them 
to be, and because other people were. I would 
not presume to criticise some of those who are 
responsible for the training of boys, but I insist 
that they should teach them after being con- 
firmed that from henceforth they must use the 
blessing they have received for the benefit and 
improvement and help of other boys. Too of- 
ten confirmation — I am not using theological 
language — ^tends in the direction outside of the 
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church instead of into the church. Too often, 
then, a boy thinks he is free from attending Sun- 
day-school and other things characteristic of the 
boy's religious training. 

I am not a pessimist about boys' work. A 
good many things I have said might have sounded 
like it ; to a very considerable extent, possibly, I 
am, when we talk about the ordinary church boys' 
work of the present day. I have been through a 
good many different movements in connection 
with the boys of the church, and I gave up every 
one of them for some of the reasons I have told 
you, because they did not seem to aim at the 
mark. 

It is sad to travel about this country and to 
learn the history of the different boys' societies in 
different churches, and the different boy move- 
ments. The church is a perfect graveyard of 
boys' societies. There are boys' societies start- 
ing up every year, and most of them doomed to 
failure. I find the clergyman, or some one else, 
telling me about a splendid new society he is 
going to plan, and I meet him a year afterwards 
and I find the society has gone to pieces. It 
usually goes to pieces in a year; it sometimes 
lasts two or three years, but not often. 

When I went to spend a couple of years in a 
great social settlement in England I was a won- 
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derful believer in what is known as Christian set- 
tlement work. I wanted to help and inspire and 
fill the boys with all the help and inspiration that 
could possibly be given to them, and I believed 
that the church owed more than she was giving 
at that time, and I spent my time there, night 
after night, working in these clubs, and I can 
say I came away greatly dissatisfied. I have gone 
to other settlements of the same kind in this 
country, and I have taken part in the work in 
those settlements, but after I worked for some 
time in the different boys' clubs it did not seem 
to me they were bringing about the kind of re- 
sults that they ought to, and I have come to 
change my attitude toward them. I don't believe 
much in what is known as institutional work. I 
don't believe the church of the future is going 
to be an institutional church. I hope not, for I 
have many reasons for thinking that many in- 
stitutional churches are off the track. I cannot 
find the results, and I cannot see the lives helped 
by the church, in the way that I know the church 
has it in her power to help. For some reason or 
other the institutional church seems to lack 
spirituality, which, it would seem to me, would 
make it a great success. There is a gulf between 
the spiritual church and the institutional church, 
and so far as I have worked in institutional 
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churches and taken part in institutional methods, 
where they had a large amount of money and all 
sorts of machinery, after a year or so I have be- 
come dissatisfied because of the results, especially 
in boys' work. Somehow or other the results 
did not come to pass the way they should, and 
the reason for it was that machinery is not going 
to save souls. There is nothing in this world 
that is going to save souls except good, rich 
blood. There is nothing in this world that is 
going to win boys and teach them to go out and 
win other boys except the actual, real, living, 
vital influence that comes from individual work 
among the boys, and the man who tells me he 
can do a great deal of work and accomplish re- 
sults among the boys by building some kind of 
an institution, as some of my friends are doing, 
that man is mistaken when he thinks boys can be 
won to Christ by machinery. Any man who 
thinks he can accomplish much in boys' work by 
giving money to building institutions, or any man 
who thinks he can do a great deal by making a 
splendid machine of some club or organization, 
it seems to me that man is a man who is not a full 
Christian, and is a man who is terribly off the 
track. He is trying to practise his religion by 
proxy, and there is altogether too much of that. 
If we could only get it into the heads of our men 
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who have influence in this world, who believe in 
the Christian religfion and love our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ, and who believe that this work 
ought to be done among the boys, if we could 
only get the idea into their heads that it is not 
a matter of money, that they cannot pay some 
other man to go and do the woric, — ^if we could 
only get that idea out of their minds, why, then, 
it seems to me, that something would be done 
among the boys of the community, and such men 
would be better Christians than they are at the 
present time. 

I do not want to close these remarks, which I 
am afraid have been rather rambling, until I ask 
the question, "Can the Boy be Won?" Yes, I 
believe most thoroughly and absolutely and im- 
plicitly that the boy can be won. I have had a 
great deal of experience among boys that shows 
that they can be won. I have now and again 
hinted as to the line on which our work ought to 
be conducted so as to wm the boy, and I think 
the boy can be won only by employing his God- 
given energies and faculties and power and in- 
spiration and influence on behalf of other boys. 
That, it seems to me, is the secret at the present 
time in religious boys* work, church boys' work, 
and it seems to me that it is the bounden duty of 
every man who is connected with a church, or 
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who has entrusted to him the care of boys' souls, 
to see that the boys under him are plainly taught, 
and taught without any possible fear of con- 
tradiction, that they cannot be real Christians 
unless they are doing the work of the real Chris- 
tian ; that is, to make it easier for those who are 
not Christians to be Christians and those who are 
Christians to be better Christians, and taught to 
put this into practical operation so as to influ- 
ence every one of their companions. That, it 
seems to me, is the secret of success in church 
boys' work at the present time, and that, I think, 
is what every individual worker and every man 
who has anything to do with boys, in the church 
club or outside of it, should bear in mind. That 
is the kind of work he ought to be aiming at 
always. 
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Principles in Modern Sunday-scliool Worlc 

An accepted definition of the Sunday-school is 
— ^The Bible teaching and Bible studying service 
of the church. Whether this definition needs en- 
largement or not, we will see later. 

By a "modem Sunday-school" let us agree to 
have in mind a school which has participated in 
the great forward movements of the organized 
Sunday-school work. There is no better stand- 
ard of comparison. 

In discussing the principles of Sunday-school 
work, you will expect me to keep in mind those 
which bear most directly upon the boy. Yet I 
must ask you to remember that the boy will par- 
ticipate in every advance which the school makes. 

Let me, then, name a few principles which dis- 
tinguish the modern Sunday-school : 

I. The school is demanding the trained 
teacher. It has been the fashion for some time 
for people to ridicule the Sunday-school because 
of its generally untrained teaching force. Not 
a few of these critics have been educated men and 
women who in their youth enjoyed the benefits 
of liberal education. Painfully conscious, as they 
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had a right to he, of the defects of some Sunday- 
school teachings these good people have stayed at 
home during die Sunday-school hour, being care- 
ful all the while to send their own children to the 
school. True, these children have been taught 
sometimes by those deemed incompetent to teach; 
but the critics have been unwilling to make the 
personal sacrifice involved in going themselves to 
the school to place their own training at the 
service of the officers. 

No one has been more conscious of the need of 
teacher-training than those who have been labor- 
ing unceasingly in the Sunday-school cause. A^d 
the present demand for teacher-training has come 
very largely from thousands of men and women 
who have patiently served for many years, with- 
out special training, and who know their own 
needs. 

It is estimated that 150,000 of the 1,500,000 
officers and teachers in the Sunday-schools of 
the United States have pursued some specific 
course in preparation for their work. The work 
is growing with great strides and thousands are 
entering new classes every month. 

To a very limited extent, specialized teacher- 
training classes have been formed, as, for in- 
stance, the training of young men to become 
teachers of boys. I have been able to discover 
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very little of this work within the Sunday-school ; 
but Young Men's Christian Association men in a 
few places report it as a part of their work. 

The Central Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, opened a class last Fall for 
men teachers of boys' classes, and invited the 
Sunday-schools to send their teachers, up to a 
limited number. About fifteen choice men have 
met each week for one hour in the Central build- 
ing; twenty-two sessions have been held. If the 
comments made by the men themselves are a 
criterion, this class has been a success. 

2. The schools are being graded. By this I 
do not mean that a grading system of mathe- 
matical nicety has been widely adopted— except 
in a few marked cases. But the principle of gfrad- 
ing has been generally recognized as essential, 
and there is a positive effort to place scholars of 
like age or like attainments together. Even 
where the entire school meets in one room, the 
seating arrangement is frequently by grades, and 
the boy may move, as he g^ows, from the front 
row of "kids" all the way back to the Adult Bible 
Qass. Even without suitable building equip- 
ment many a school is maintaining a definite form 
of departmental work by grades which is credit- 
able. We may be confident that many a boy has 
been lost to the Sunday-school because he was a 
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misfit in the class to which he was assigned ; and 
grading promises great things for the boy. 

3. Graded lessons have come to the school. 
By graded lessons I shall here choose to mean 
one of two things: (a) The graded treatment of 
a uniform lesson passage, or (b) the selection of 
lesson passages suitable to certain grades, with 
the proper treatment of these within the grade 
conception. 

(a) The graded treatment of a uniform les- 
son passage has become practically universal in 
Sunday-school literature and method. Beyond 
question, it is indispensable where a uniform les- 
son passage is used. 

(b) The selection of lesson passages suitable 
to certain grades has been tried out in a more or 
less limited way, within denominational or other 
bounds, and is shortly to be given an opportunity 
to prove itself by the issuing of a graded series of 
lessons by the International Lesson Committee. 

The step is welcomed enthusiastically by many, 
and I believe it to be an essential and wholly de- 
sirable move. But if there are those who expect 
graded lessons to cure all Sunday-school ills they 
are doomed to disappointment. 

4. Provision is more and more being made for 
the proper housing and equipment of the Sunday- 
school. Very seldom now is a church building 
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of any size erected without making adequate pro- 
vision for this department of the work. This 
feature is an important element in the relation of 
the boy to the school. 

5* The school has ceased to be an affair 
primarily for women and children. Adults are 
coming into the school in throngs, and a great 
percentage of these newcomers are men. Tlic 
organized Adult Bible Qass is literally sweeping 
the country. The boy who sees scores or hun- 
dreds of the men of his community coming to 
Sunday-school no longer thinks himself too big 
to come. 

6. The scholars, and particularly the boys, arc 
being given something to do in connection with 
the school session or with activities outside. 
Manual work has a firm foothold. The use of 
older boys as leaders of boys' Bible classes is not 
as yet known to any extent, and the Sunday- 
school is watching the Young Men's Christian 
Association work in this direction with keen in- 
terest. 

7. Work between Sundays which touches the 
social life of the scholar is a late develc^ment in 
many quarters, but is an important and wide- 
spread movement. Activity in this direction leans 
mostly toward boys and men. The tendency is to 
get the men of the school to undertake definite 
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social work with boys. There k no department 
of Sunday-school work which at this moment 
gives greater promise of widespread adoption. 

8. Schools are recognizing the right of the 
adolescent boy to have a man teacher. Where a 
few years ago it was common to hear a plea for 
the woman teacher of older boys, to-day it is very 
generally accepted as an axiom that a man should 
take hold of the boy as he reaches twelve years 
of age. This conclusion is not at all a criticism 
of the work done by successful women teachers ; 
in fact the most successful of these teachers 
themselves urge strongly that men should teach 
the boys. The supply of men for this work must 
come from the training of older boys ; we cannot 
look for many new teachers from the men who 
have for years been out of touch with the Sunday- 
school. 

9. To some extent Sunday-schools are trying 
out the plan of setting apart the adolescent boys 
in a distinct boys' department. The members of 
this department may meet with the entire school 
in the caning exercise and then go to a separate 
room where the superintendent, teachers, and 
boys spend the balance of the Sunday-school 
period in the study of the lessons and in other 
exercises. The plan has been in operation for 
several years at Holyoke, Massachusetts, and Mr* 
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H. W. Gibson, State Boys' Work Director of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, Massachu- 
setts, commends it most highly. 

lo. Very marked has been the tendency 
toward co-operation. Such co-operation between 
schools has brought about the organized Sunday- 
school work, as represented by tfie International 
Sunday School Association and its thousands of 
subsidiary units. Nearly every state has its State 
Sunday School Association, and 2,000 counties 
are organized units in the work of the several 
states. 

The Pennsylvania State Sabbath School As- 
sociation spends about $23,000 annually in stimu- 
lating the work by means of literature and the 
continuous service in the field of six or seven 
secretaries. The organized Sunday-school work 
is one of the greatest factors in the development 
of modem Sunday-school work, and is destined to 
play an exceedingly important part in increasing 
the efficiency of boys' work in the school. 

Then, too, the Sunday-school has become a 
very active participant in co-operative work with 
other agencies. I know that here and there those 
who work in other fields have felt that the Sun- 
day-school was not responsive to the suggestion 
of co-operation. Reports of these conditions 
have recently been handed to me from several di- 
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rections. But I know that in part, at least, this 
condition has arisen through a failure of other 
workers to understand the genius and organiza- 
tion of the Sunday-school. 

Definite. co-operative effort with other agencies 
is no longer a dream but is an actual fact in hun- 
dreds of communities. Naturally, the first step 
has often been taken in co-operation with the 
local Young Men's Christian Association in be- 
half of the boy. Each has recognized that the 
other has a real share in the problem, and the two 
have found a plane of common effort. 



The principles in Sunday-school work which 
I have enumerated prove that the Sunday-school 
is aiming toward a higher efficiency in its teach- 
ing force and methods and a finer adaptation of 
its material and plan to the needs of the scholar. 
In both of these the boy will be the gainer. 

Frequently there arises some good soul who 
decries the emphasis placed upon the trained 
teacher and improved courses of study, and says 
that what we need is spiritual power in our 
teacher. Certainly mere intellectuality will not 
take the place of spirituality, but the spiritual 
teacher should not be injured by being better pre- 
pared, educationally, to do his work. 
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A certain man taught me as a Sunday-school 
boy, and his spiritual life made a marked impres- 
sion on me. But he was a man of very limited 
education and narrow vision. I can see now that 
I lost a great deal through not being thrown, dur- 
ing those years, with a man who had — ^not less 
spirituality — ^but a better fitness for his task. Had 
it not been for other boy friends I should not have 
remained in his class long enough to be impressed 
by his spiritual power, for he had no grip upon 
my mental life. 

The Sunday-school is, I believe, more devoutly 
spiritual than it has ever been. There is less of 
appeal to the emotional, in reaching great de- 
cisions. There is recognition of the fact that a 
boy brought up in Christian surroundings may 
come to the time of his acceptance of Christ as 
a personal Saviour without any of the cataclysmic 
disturbance which frequently attends the read- 
justment of the adult consciousness to individual 
salvation. There is more dependence upcm in- 
dividual evangelism, backed by right living, and 
less upon the ingathering of crowds in times of 
excitement. There is a finer spirit in the matter 
of actual Bible study than there has ever been. 
And all these things are good for the boy. 

I started this paper with a definition. In the 
light of these facts of modem Sunday-school 
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work^ I believe we may expand that definition 
and say: The Sunday-school is the Bible teach- 
ing and Bible studying service of the church, and 
the guiding and directing agency of its youth. 



DISCUSSION. 

Discussion following Mr. Carleton's and Mr. 
Foster's papers. 

Mr. Foster: I think, perhaps, that you will 
discover that some of the things I have said have 
been almost directly in opposition to some of the 
statements made by Mr. Carleton. I did not 
know just what statements he would make, and I 
made this brief presentation carefully for our con- 
sideration in regard to the whole problem so that 
it could be definitely brought before us. 

I cannot say that I can go with Mr. Carleton 
quite all the way in his manner of church work 
for boys. Most certainly many of the things he 
said we accept without question, and must accept 
them, whether we like them or not; I think the 
principle he has laid down is admirable and that 
it suggests a goal toward which we can well af- 
ford to work and labor. But I feel that it is pos- 
sible to over-emphasize the spiritual, at certain 
times, in the boy's life as well as it is possible to 
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over-emphasize the physical, or the mental. I 
should hesitate very, very much to say to a boy 
that he has no right to appropriate the sacred 
name of Christian unless he met the standards 
Mr. Carleton set up. 

I believe the church owes it to the boy to help 
him in the development of all-around manhood. 
Therefore, I would hesitate to build a church club 
simply on the spiritual lines. I aim to direct 
church club work along symmetrical lines of de- 
velopment. We sometimes go astray in assum- 
ing that the only kind of church club work is a 
kind which has nothing to do with the spiritual 
boy, or perhaps with the mental boy — ^that the 
emphasis of the church club is wholly on the ath- 
letic side. Now we are in danger of going astray 
in assuming that the church club should deal 
wholly with the spiritual boy. The ideal church 
club work contemplates the building up of the boy 
on every side of his nature. That is the principle, 
I think, of the Knights of King Arthur, where 
provision is made for reaching tiie boy on every 
side of his nature. I know in the work we are 
doing, with a little group in a suburban church, 
that I count worth while anything I can get my 
hands on which touches the boy on his physical 
side, in his social life, or stimulates his mental 
activity, or touches him spiritually. Mr. Carleton, 
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I wouldn't surrender that, not even for the finer 
spiritual plan you have presented, because I be- 
lieve that after all that plan is one-sided, and I 
don't believe we have a right to be one-sided with 
the growing boy. 

I understand from what Mr. Carleton says that 
the boy must meet this standard, or leave the or* 
ganization. Do I quote you rightly ? 

Mr. Carleton : Yes, the organization. 

Mr. Foster: I would like to know what they 
do with the fellows who leave. I am more con* 
cemed about them than those who remain. Some- 
how I have the feeling that our church activities 
do not exist to get rid of boys, and getting rid ot 
boys ought not to be any part of their procedure. 
I have a firm conviction that once a boy comes 
under the influence of the church, through any 
agency, there rests upon the officials of that 
church a responsibility which they never get rid 
of until that boy is properly taken care of in one 
way or another. 

To illustrate the point: As a superintendent, 
I never allowed a name to be marked from our 
Sunday-school roll, under any circumstances, 
even in case of removal to a distant city, until the 
name and address of that boy or girl was sent to 
the nearest pastor to the new address, and until 
word came back from that pastor that efforts of a 
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proper nature had been made to attach that boy 
or girl to that Sunday-school or church. In other 
words, I hold that once we have a grip upon that 
boy in Sunday-school or church work it is our ab- 
solute business to hold on to him. 

I am not sure that Mr. Carleton's statement of 
the absence of boys from church and Simday- 
schools is as true as it was a few years ago. I 
think he has almost overdrawn the picture. I 
have had the privilege of going up and down a 
great deal and into a great many Sunday-schools 
of many denominations, and I have had an oppor- 
tunity of testing in correspondence the extent of 
the presence of boys in Sunday-schools. I have 
had examinations made of an extensive character, 
as, for instance, in Philadelphia, with numerous 
and bulky reports of details, and I find a great 
tendency in many directions for the boys to stay 
in the Sunday-schools throughout the years. I 
don't pretend to say we are holding them all. I 
don't pretend to say we are holding nearly as 
many as we should, but I do believe the tendency 
to hold boys is in the right direction. I wouldn't 
paint the picture quite as gloomily as Mr. Carle- 
ton has, from the knowledge I have. 

We are told by Mr. Carleton that the boys' 
clubs do not make for the vital life of the boy. 
But, again, Mr. Carleton applies a particular 
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standard in measuring this thing, and I am not 
sure that the standard is the only standard for 
measuring vital life. 

There are a great many boys who are not 
brought to Christ by the Sunday-school teacher, 
but we must remember some things about the 
Sunday-school. We were told this morning — 
and it is a well-known fact — ^that of the present 
church membership about 85 percent are coming 
from the Sunday-school. I am sure that we are 
losing a great many more than we ought to, but 
I am willing at the same time to give credit to the 
church, through the Sunday-school, for the work 
it is doing and doing well. If we went into the 
matter we should find that a great many boys 
who seem to be lost to the Sunday-school at six- 
teen or seventeen years of age are so impressed by 
Sunday-school influences and Sunday-school 
teaching that in later years they become active 
and earnest Christian men. 

That the Sunday-school has been manned by 
women is true. I am glad the women have been 
there. I don't know where some of us fellows 
who are here to-day would be if it had not been 
for the faithful women teachers in our classes. 
I am glad we were well "manned." But I am 
sure Mr. Carleton is right when he calls for the 
men to teach boys. The Superintendent is very 
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often more than willing to put men in charge of 
his classes if he could find the men to do it. I 
believe we are going to have better success along 
that line by the training of older boys. 

We are told that the boys* clubs, measured by 
results, have been a failure. I have always been 
a little cautious about that word "results," be- 
cause I am not at all sure that in my finite wis- 
dom I am able to measure result in spiritual 
ways. I have seen a good many things that came 
about that did not seem to be "results," as we saw 
them first, and yet after all proved to be the finest 
testimony to work that had been done, and I have 
learned to be a little cautious about measuring 
everything by the hard and fast measure of ob- 
servable results. 

We are told by Mr. Carleton that the vital thing 
is personal contact. I agree with him entirely, and 
I don't see why that personal contact should not 
be had in the church dub of the kind I mention. 
I do not see why the church club of varied activ- 
ities should shut out the personal, vital contact 
which we all admit is necessary in order that the 
boy's life may be made vitally effective. 

We are told that the boy may be won by en- 
listing him in service for other boys. I believe it 
may be, but I still believe that that would be a 
narrow distinction if we held our boys strictly and 
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only to that. I believe it is desirable to bring the 
boy to that point. I do not expect of a sixteen- 
or seventeen-year-old boy all of the "fruits of the 
Spirit" that I expect of the older men. I look 
for growth in grace. I do not expect the boy to 
reach a higher standard at once than the man. 

I am sure that Mr. Carleton's aim in all this 
matter is absolutely right, and by his presentation 
of the facts as he sees them to-day he has given 
many of us a new vision of the opportunity for 
work with boys in this direction. I feel that 
while many of us have been negligent we will 
hereafter be alert to see that we are no longer 
negligent, and I have great hopes for the sane, 
sensible boys' club conducted on the lines I have 
suggested. 

Mr. Robinson : I would like to ask Mr. Carle- 
ton what his reply to Mr. Foster is? 

Mr. Carleton : I had hoped the Chairman was 
the only man in the room who wanted to put us 
in opposition. I have no reply to make to what 
Mr. Foster has said, except as he so kindly said 
to me, and I can only reciprocate and I agree in 
nearly everything that he says. 

I recognize sometimes that we talk from dif- 
ferent standpoints, and it was very remarkable 
that as he gave one or two reasons for the point 
of view he has that concerned him personally, I 
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had just exactly opposite reasons for my point 
of view. But in the way of any detailed reply, I 
have nothing to give because the divergence was 
so slight, he merely putting the emphasis on one 
kind of work, and I on another kind. 

One thing I would like to explain: He criti- 
cised me in the way I like to be criticised, because 
he was exactly right — ^he brought out my point 
He pleaded for the boy who could not go into 
membership in the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
That is exactly what our principle is. We do not 
want boys in this organization who do not do this 
work, but that does not mean we turn those boys 
out. The Knights of King Arthur I have found 
makes a splendid stepping-stone into the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew. We have no monopoly of 
any kind. I was rather surprised to see that Mr. 
Foster seemed to think that my explanation of 
what a Christian boy ought to be was my per- 
sonal definition. I meant it to be a Bible defi- 
nition, that a man could not be a Christian until 
he was a working Christian, and it is a sad thing 
that we have to teach our Christian boys Chris- 
tianity, — ^that we are calling those boys Christians 
who are only half Christian boys, and it seems 
to me the emphasis ought to be on the spiritual 
side, and not on the other. 

Mr. Foster does not know me, or he would 
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know what an enthusiastic advocate I am of 
athletics, and when I am personally connected 
with Brotherhood boys I see that they have ath- 
letics, but it never comes in connection with the 
spiritual. I have almost invariably found that 
when you mix the two up the important one goes 
to the wall. When we allow anything of that kind 
in the Brotherhood of St. Andrew the boys get so 
full of the unimportant part that the main thing 
is neglected and forgotten, and for our own salva- 
tion, and in order that we might safeguard the 
principle, we cut out everything except what we 
considered the main thing. 

As soon as I am given an audience with boys 
in any one parish, my first thought — ^and it is in 
line with what Mr. Foster has said — is. How 
many can I drive away? I am going to make 
it so hard that about sixty or sixty-five will say 
they don't want to join; but they can go into 
some other society, and I believe in them all. 
I am trying to bring out of the boys some who 
are sufficiently dead in earnest and consecrated 
to give their lives in the world so that it will tell 
in the actual results, and if at the end of the year 
there are ten or twelve boys who wish to take up 
the work they are allowed to go on probation for 
a certain period, which must be three months, 
which is extended to six months, and if they last 
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through the probation — you see we are trying to 
bring out the real thing — then they can be ad- 
mitted into full membership in the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew. 

Our society is an exclusive society and works 
contrary to the principles of most societies, and 
does not intend to cover the field. I should rec- 
ommend that there be in every parish other or- 
ganizations in addition to the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew and the more organizations the bet- 
ter. Every other organization is a fishing ground 
for my boys. I want my boys to keep their prom- 
ise and do their work, and the more fishing 
grounds the better, and the more organizations 
in which they can do their work the better. We 
welcome them and want them, and believe in 
them most thoroughly. 

Mr. Foster: What do you do with the boy 
who does not do the things he says he will do? 
You say the Knights of King Arthur is a good 
stepping-stone in. Is it a good stepping-stone 
out? Do you have cases where boys absolutely 
refuse to do the work you set for them after they 
become members? 

Mr. Carleton: The Brotherhood in a way is 
not to do good to the boys who belong to it. It 
is a society, to a certain extent, of specialists, 
whose only reason for membership is their ability 
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to get hold of and to help otiiers^ and any boy 
who is not capable of doing that is a drag and 
deadwood, and he hinders the society. We are 
to do only the one thing, and ever)rthing else has 
to give up, and if the boy drops it we do every- 
thing we can to get him into some other church 
society. He may be more able to do work in the 
Bible class or Sunday-school, and we try to get 
him fitted in ; and of course he wouldn't be sum- 
marily dismissed. There is a time at the end of 
the year when there is a summing up of the work 
of the year, and it is so arranged that a boy like 
that can be dropped out very easily without 
knowing it. 

Mr. Walker: I would like to ask what you 
can give us in tiie way of definite suggestions of 
work between Sundays by men. 

Mr. Foster: Are you speaking of work be- 
tween Sundays — the social life of the scholar? I 
find that the work takes several forms. One is 
the organization of the class for definite purposes, 
with the objective in view, as Mr. Goodman 
pointed out this morning, for the class and an 
aim for each scholar. By organization, I mean 
electing officers, forming committees, getting 
these committees into active service, and then the 
further work of having the class get together at 
some hour rather than the Sunday-sdiool hour; 
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that is a phase of work with boys in the Sunday- 
school which I believe is the next great forward 
step. The other form is the organization of boys 
of like age in Sunday-school, not by classes, but 
by larger groups. Sometimes it is desirable to 
have all the boys together of a given age, and 
that has been extensively done. 

If you want a first-class description of the 
church club work, I would advise you to get the 
recent report of the Massachusetts Boys' Work 
Secretaries, which will give you in detail a state- 
ment of the number of boys' organizations which 
have been in effective operation. You men who 
are interested in boys' work would do well to get 
hold of this report. Does that answer your ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Walker : Yes, except work by men. Do 
you relate the work of men with boys? 

Mr. Foster: I visited a Sunday-school in 
Trenton not long ago where they have a Big 
Brothers' committee. Whenever a boy in the 
school comes to a place where he needs special 
older help, a big brother of the school takes him 
and guides him through. That is the related 
work of the older men to the younger boys. The 
great Adult Bible Class movement of the Sunday- 
school, remarkable though it is, is in danger of 
dying of dry-rot, simply because in so many cases 
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they have not given those fellows an3rthing to do. 
They have gathered a great bunch of people, and 
expect them to be a mutual admiration society. 
I have made the plea that the men of the church, 
the great organized classes, shall become respon- 
sible for the boys of the church, and I believe that 
is going to be done. Men are undertaking to fit 
up special meeting rooms for the boys and help- 
ing to do the work, and are seeing to it that men 
are trained for boys' work. That is not being 
done very extensively ; we are just on the edge of 
it, but I believe that it will come. 

Mr. Hermann : I would like to say one thing 
in answer to so many general statements that 
have been made in respect to boys* clubs. I never 
heard of a boys' club under the auspices of the 
church that did not have the highest moral and 
religious welfare of the boy at heart ultimately. 
I never heard of a single one, and I have heard a 
lot of general statements. 

Mt. Robinson: I say again, as I said this 
morning, that the majority of church clubs have 
been non-religious clubs — ^non-religious in motive. 
They have been conducted by Christian people, 
and the people back of them have the most sincere 
religious motives, but as for the boys' member- 
ship having any religious motive, I doubt very 
much if one club in ten has any religious motive 
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whatever, on the part of the boy members them- 
selves. That is what I mean. I am not challeng- 
ing the motives of the people who run the dub, 
not for a minute. 

A Delegate: Don't they have a constitution 
and by-laws? 

Mr. Robinson : They have. 

A Delegate: And this constitution and by- 
laws say nothing about God? 

Mr. Robinson : No. As I tried to explain this 
morning, the leaders imagine that when the boy 
goes to Sunday-school or Christian Endeavor he 
has had enough religion. Why, then, put religion 
in the club when they already have more than they 
want? Let us balance it up with athletics and 
social games ! 

Mr. Hermann : The point is this : I think we 
are picking out the exceptional case and magni- 
fying it, just as the speaker picked out the ex- 
ceptional boy. I say in regard to the church it- 
self, if it means the elimination of all because 
some of the things are harmful, there is not a 
church in the whole land that wouldn't have to 
close its doors. On the other hand, it seems to 
me that the club is doing a good work, even the 
club that does not have a distinctly religious idea. 
It teaches a boy to be manly, honest and strong. 
It is doing a good work, and ought not to be dis- 
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countenanced. Personally, I favor the religious 
idea. I am also conscious of the fact that it is 
not altogether impossible that wrongs should 
creep in there, as everywhere else, but it seems to 
me the natural result of some of the expressions 
that were made this afternoon about the boys' . 
club, in these general statements, would lead one 
to believe that they are a horrible thing and ought 
to be done away with ; I am perfectly sure, from 
my experience, it is a needful thing. We are 
getting the boy to-day where we did not get him 
in times past. 

Mr. Foster : Recently I had a letter from Buf- 
falo in which a minister of that city said, if there 
is one man in the city that Buffalo cannot afford 
to lose it is Mr. Cotton of the Yoimg Men's Chris- 
tian Association. The reason for that was, 
largely, that he has been working hard to identify 
the boyhood of Buffalo with its churches. I think 
we ought to hear from Mr. Cotton. 

Mr. Cotton: That is rattier a serious charge, 
Mr. Chairman. I have very little to say, except 
as we go into detail, and I am rather loath to do 
that. The principle is twofold, the altruistic or 
religious motive, and the right kind of leadership. 
We have shnply been trying to carry out these 
two things. We have given to the boy service 
that will be worth while to him, and then followed 
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up one by one the boys, after the plan that has 
been urged by Mr. Carleton here to-day. 

Mr. Foster: You have helped boys to hold 
meetings in their own church ? 

Mr. Cotton : And have put upon the boys the 
responsibility for advertising this meeting, plac- 
ing the matter in the hands of the boys of the 
Sunday-school to cover an entire section of the 
city. The boys map out the district, street by 
street, and then they divide that into certain por- 
tions. To give a striking example, one Satur- 
day twenty-eight older boys went out in a given 
section and went fromhouse to house and asked 
if any boys lived in each house, and if they did, 
they told them they wanted to give them an in- 
vitation to come to a meeting to-morrow. There 
is really nothing more to say except to emphasize 
these two principles. We have been able to get 
the boys busy. 

A Delegate : To what extent do boys come to 
you for personal conference? 

Mr. Cotton: I am having from fifteen to 
twenty-five interviews a day with boys concern- 
ing certain phases of work. 

Mr. Foster: The work done by Mr. Alexan- 
der, Central Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, is notable in many ways, 
and the plan .is one that can be applied, in part, 
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to any group of Sunday-school boys. I think wc 
should hear about it. 

(Mr. Alexander's presentation follows, as a 
separate paper.) 
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The Group Plan for Work With Boys 

At Philadelphia Central the Secretary for Boys 
is not a boys' work director in the usual sense of 
the term. He is the specialist to whom the As- 
sociation looks for advice in everything that per- 
tains to boyhood. With him the initiation of boys* 
work plans begins, but under the plan of admin- 
istration, as it has been wrought out by Mr, 
Walter M. Wood, the General Secretary of the 
Branch, the responsibility for its execution lies 
with the heads of the three departments of House 
Privileges, Instruction, and Service. This does 
away with the office of boys' work director, since 
these men are answerable for work with both 
men and boys, thus securing unity in Association 
membership and activities, with logical and con- 
secutive groupings from the younger boys to the 
older men. The Secretary for Boys, because of this 
form of administration, becomes the Associate of 
the General Secretary, initiating activities for 
boys in the same manner as the General Secre- 
tary supervises the work for men. The field of 
the Secretary for Boys thus becomes : first, close 
personal contact with the boys (boys over twelve 
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years in the building or out of it), and with 
their parents, teachers, or employers; second, 
a study of the needs and possibilities which be- 
come apparent at this close range ; and, third, sug- 
gesting to the department heads activities to meet 
these conditions, besides exercising general super- 
vision in their operation and conduct. 

Under conditions like the above an opportunity 
afforded itself for an effort looking to a balanced 
scheme of work along physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual lines for boys. It also afforded a 
splendid chance to experiment, with a view to 
combining adult leadership in Association ac- 
tivity with the free-play of the idea of self-govern- 
ment among the boys. The civic effort until the 
initiation of the Philadelphia scheme had been a 
kind of a superimposed activity instead of an 
integral part of boys' work, and because of this 
had a fleeting and questionable value. The situ- 
ation at the Central Branch made possible a new 
adaptation of the civic idea, and bound with it an 
opportunity for a closely-supervised, well-bal- 
anced work with boys looking to self -development 
and altruistic service that had previously been 
somewhat of a wished-for dream. 

The plan itself is characterized by its simplic- 
ity, for it is merely the grouping of twelve boys 
under the capable supervision of a carefully- 
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chosen adult. This is the initial step and the suc- 
cess or failure of everything connected with the 
scheme lies in this grouiring. The group meets 
once a week for one hour, and the entire Asso- 
ciation activity of each boy centers in his group. 
Thus his Bible study (which claims one-half of 
the hour) his mental work (which lies in debate, 
reading courses, etc.), his physical activity 
(which by a system of inter-g^oup contests gets 
point and purpose), and his social relationships 
(which grow naturally among his immediate 
chums with an extension tendency), all are com- 
bined in one homogeneous whole under the sym- 
pathetic eye of an adult friend and teacher. The 
group is self-governing, with its own elective of- 
ficers, and the decisions of the group are subject 
only to the veto of its adult adviser. The group 
receives a charter from the Governor of the Fed- 
erated Central States, the Secretary for Boys, 
and here is the beginning of the civic feature, 
which may naturally be spoken of at this point. 

The Federated Central States is an imaginary 
commonwealth composed of the three groups of 
membership in the Boys' Division of the Central 
Branch ; the Grammar School, High School, and 
Employed Boys. The Governor is the Secre- 
tary for Boys and his cabinet is composed of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Assistant Secretary for 
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Boys, and the three Solicitors, or Legal Advisers, 
of the three groups of membership. By special 
charter and proclamation each of the groups of 
membership becomes a ward in the Central City, 
each ward having its own Common Council for 
the purpose of effective administration. The 
membership of the Common Council is then de* 
termined by the small groups of twelve boys, 
from which the larger group or ward has grown ; 
each group of twelve electing two coimcilors to 
sit in the Common Council of the ward. Each of 
the Common Councils is therefore charged with 
the government and activities of its own group of 
membership, the High School Common Council, 
for example, being responsible for both discipline 
and Association activity for the entire High 
School group. The Councils have enough com- 
mittees for the handling and discharge of their 
business, two of them dealing with discipline. 
The ordinances of Councils are approved or 
vetoed by the Solicitors of the Councils. 

The Central City is the combination of the 
three wards. Grammar School, High School, and 
Employed Boys. The legislative branch of its 
government is the Select Council, made up of 
seven Councilors from each ward, or twenty-one 
in all. The executive branch comprises the 
Mayor and the Directors and Assistant Directors 
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of Public Safety, Public Works, Public Supplies, 
and Public Health and Charities. These offices 
aflford a direct channel for every phase of direct 
and indirect Association work. The Judicial 
branch is represented by a Court of Common 
Pleas, a body of three judges, one from each 
group, and the Supreme Court, which serves as a 
Court of Appeals, and whose personnel is the 
Committee of Management. All the bills or or- 
dinances of the Select Council are approved or 
vetoed by the Mayor. The Governor of the Fed- 
erated Central States has the privilege of a re- 
viewing veto. 

Here, then, is the machinery for the welding of 
civic and Association activities; first the small 
group of twelve boys with the adult adviser; 
second, the larger group Common Council, with 
its legal adviser, and finally the divisional Select 
Council with its municipal officials. And in it all 
there is to be noticed that the small group of 
twelve is the center of the scheme, membership 
in the group being a registration of citizenship 
in the ward and city. The work of the Boys' Di- 
vision of Central Branch is thus taken care of 
and supervised by the representatives of these 
small groups, and the civic activity is so con- 
ceived as to place each member of the twelve in 
some responsible place for service. This arrange- 
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ment gfivcs proper prestige to the small groups 
and assures the accomplishment of work leading 
to a well-balanced development that is worth 
while. Here a further word may be added on 
these groups, their work and aim. 

All the groups in the Grammar School section 
of membership are known as Chapters of the U 
and I Club, and the High School and Employed 
Boys' Chapters as the Topper Club. This insures 
the unity of work among the younger and older 
boys without insisting on any uniformity of 
method. The purpose of the U and I Qub is to 
teach the boy that he can only find his fullest ex- 
pression in Christian service with the other boy; 
that of the Topper Club is to train him for such 
Christian service. To accomplish this end both a 
selfish and an altruistic ideal is put before the 
boy. The selfish comprises the winning of de- 
grees, which lift him into an advanced rating 
among his fellows. To attain to these honors the 
lad must, by personal application, do a certain 
amount of isolated endeavor, which begets in- 
itiative in his character-stuflf. The purpose of the 
degrees in the U and I Chapters is to acquaint 
the boy with the reality of himself, the relation- 
ship and worth of the other fellow, and the ef- 
fectiveness of the combination ("U and I") when 
in working harmony for an altruistic end. The 
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degrees of the Topper Qub, through a test sys- 
tem, aim to build the boy physically, mentally, 
spiritually and socially at the points where he evi- 
dences weakness, and so to round him out into a 
symmetrical manhood whose motto is service. The 
requirements and tests leading to the degrees 
must be suggested by the study of the boy, and it 
is here that the wisdom of the adult adviser dis- 
plays itself. The workableness of the plan can 
also be measured by the ability of the leader to 
develop sane requirements and tests, hence no 
specific instances are cited here, although the 
speaker has a list of several hundreds. 

The value of the entire scheme is simply that it 
affords a normal means of holding a boy long 
enough to see and help his character grow, and an 
opportunity to help him become a master work- 
man where moral leadership is needed among his 
fellows. It bridges over also the yawning chasm 
that stretches geographically between boyhood 
and manhood, and trains the dawning man to 
adaptation to his community life, and a high 
moral desire to better it through his personal ef- 
fort. The altruistic aim of the Chapters points 
the way to this everlastingly ; for the boy, through 
his communal club-life, and activity in his group, 
ward, and city, is continuously confronted with 
the slogan, "For the honor of the Qub." With 
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such an aim and the counsel of an adult of virile. 
Christian personality as his companion, the boy 
advances from a limited to an ever-increasing 
sphere, until he finds himself a force that com- 
mands respect by that egoism that generally is 
embraced under the term man. The Ic^c of the 
plan appeals. There is awakened a loyalty to the 
gang, the g^oup, the ward, the city, the State, and 
God, for the effort of the scheme is but another 
spelling for moral and religious education. 
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The Obligation of the Community to 
Delinquent Boys 

The community is a group of people acting to- 
getiier and living together. We speak of com- 
munity spirit, community sentiment, community 
expression. These are true terms and represent 
true forces. Thus in this paper we will consider 
the community to represent the public of a cir- 
cumscribed area, such as a city or state. The 
community is a composite of all the individuals in 
it, and represents a great living personality that 
can be made to think, to feel intensely, and to act, 
that can inform itself in reference to a given con- 
dition and deal therewith. 

What is the community's relation to the juve- 
nile delinquent? 

I. The community should inform itself in ref- 
erence to the amount of juvenile irregularities and 
crime in its territory. 

There seems to Jbe, throughout the entire 
world, an increase in juvenile crime, particularly 
between the ages of twelve and fourteen. As 
Stanley Hall says, adolescence is the criminal 
age, when most commitments occur and criminal 
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careers are begun. France, Germany, England, 
and the United States all show from their crimi- 
nal records an increase in juvenile delinquencies. 

In the fifty-eight juvenile reformatories in the 
United States in 1890 there were 11,175 "^^ile in- 
mates, and their average age was 14.09. 

In New York City, in 1907, there were ar- 
raigned in the children's court 11446 juvenile de- 
linquents, classified according to age as follows: 

Between ages i — 7 463 

" 7—12 3,016 

" 12—14 3,578 

" 14-16 4,389 

These statements are pathetic indeed, and are 
cause for great concern in reference to the life 
and welfare of the community itself. In view of 
this abundance of crime and its annual increase, 

2. The community should inform itself as to 
the character and the cause of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

In the New York reformatory 94 percent of 
the oflfenses were against property. Most of the 
crimes of juvenile males are against society. 
Those of females against the person. 

Stanley Hall, in summing up his conclusions 
from the records of many countries, classifies of- 
fenses as follows: 

"Thirteen years and under are the ages when 
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truancy is the principal cause of arrest ** At tfiesc 
ages the nomadic instinct is strong and gets its 
victims (because of the modem conventionalities 
of society) into serious trouble. 

"Fourteen is the maximal age for incorrigibil- 
ity and malicious mischief/' Here independence 
is asserting itself. 

"Fifteen is the age when petty larceny, disor- 
derly conduct and assault are most prolific." This 
seems to be the combative stage. 

"Sixteen reveals the more mature offenses, 
such as larceny, burglary and intoxication, the 
time when youth is copjring the vices of the 
adult." 

"At seventeen fornication is a frequent evil." 
The sex function is considerably matured. 

In Chicago two main causes of juvenile ob- 
liquities were discovered in a careful study of one 
hundred cases in the children's court of tfiat city. 
Fully 50 percent were arrested for violations 
that could be classified as malicious mischief, con- 
sisting of such acts as playing in the streets, 
building bonfires, stealing fruit, breaking win- 
dows, breaking open freight cars. It represents 
really the play instinct misdirected. We believe 
with Allen Bums that in such arrests the boy is 
more sinned against than sinning. 

In New York City less than i percent of the 
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delinquents are arrested on warrant They are, 
instead, arrested on the streets by the policeman 
or truant officer. A rainy day means a light court 
on the subsequent day. 

The Chicago study revealed another interest- 
ing and convincing fact in its investigation of the 
one hundred cases referred to — ^namely, that 
nearly 50 percent of the delinquents had but one 
parent or none, and where a child in a poor home 
has but one parent he practically has none, as the 
parent must be away from home a large part of 
the time to earn a living, and the child is left 
largely to shift for itself. 

According to the report of the reform school 
at Glen Mills, Pa., of 412 individuals committed 
in that institution, 245 were blessed with two par- 
ents, 64 had lost their mothers, 87 had lost their 
fathers, and 16 were orphans ; 167, or more than 
40 percent, had lost either one or both parents. 
Records show also that large families, where dose 
parental supervision is impossible, add a goodly 
quota of delinquents. 

Thus, a study of the character of crime will re- 
veal that they are oflFenses against society, and a 
deeper study will reveal that society, and not the 
boy, is chiefly responsible for them. 

Succinctly stated, the following may be con- 
sidered a fair presentation of the indirect, but 
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nevertheless positive causes, of juvenile delin- 
quency: 

(i) The growth of cities. Unquestionably 
the gr^t growth of cities in this and other lands, 
with its consequent change in community rela- 
tions, is a cause of so-called juvenile crime. Juve- 
nile activities, which in rural districts would be 
considered legitimate juvenile pranks in the city, 
because of the necessary increase of laws, are 
ranked as obliquities. 

The lack of adequate play facilities, the con- 
gestion of population, which makes juvenile 
noises unbearable to neurasthenic neighbors and 
brings property in such close proximity to the 
boy, or the boy in close relation to the property, 
that it — ^the property— often suffers, are all caus- 
ative factors. The necessary restriction of play 
upon the street, because of danger to life and 
limb, with the ever-watchful policeman who is 
soon looked upon as an enemy to all that is of 
first importance in a boy's life, help to make the 
boy an enemy to the community and the state. 

(2) The technical and burden$ome discipline 
of the school, with its consequent large percent- 
age of truancy, is another factor. Many of the 
crimes of children must not be charged to in- 
herent wickedness or depravity. They are due 
largely to the lack of control of deep and abiding 
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instincts and of feelings which absolutely possess 
the boy. Morrison claims that fully half of the 
children below fourteen sent to corrective insti- 
tutions are sent for offenses such as truancy and 
those offenses which he would term nomadic, in 
which vagrancy is the strcHig factor. The boy» 
as it were, hears the "call of the wild" and can- 
not resist its promptings. What healthy boy has 
not "played hookey/' and what village boy has 
not given in to the predatory instinct long enough 
to steal a watermelon or seek acquaintance with 
an unsuspecting farmer^s orchard? If in our 
boyhood days such acts had been classified as 
crimes, most of us in this company, I fear, would 
have helped to swell the obnoxious list of juvenile 
delinquents. Let us remember that the city boy 
is having a difficult time in adjusting himself to 
his social surroundings, and that many of his es- 
capades are simply reversions to his nomadic life. 
One writer goes so far as to say tlmt 98 percent 
of delinquency is due to boys being "just like 
kids" and their actions are due to misdirected 
energy. 

(3) A large factor in causing juvenile de- 
linquency is undoubtedly the changing and lax 
conditions in the home. An increasing propor- 
tion of boys and girls do not seem to have re- 
q>ect for parental discipline. The cases of in- 
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corrigibility seem to grow steadily. Children 
seem to be wise beyond their years in the ways of 
worldliness. This is particularly true of foreign- 
ers. Blaustein states, pathetically, that delin- 
quency is on a rapid increase among Jews in this 
country. In other lands it is practically unknown. 
The Jew is known historically for his love for 
the home and his respect for parental authority. 
Even under the fearful persecution of Russia, 
Jewish criminality is rare. Emigration to this 
country, however, has brought with it such new 
and strange conditions that juvenile crime is a 
fact and an increasing condition. There are re- 
puted to be at least 2,000 Jewish juvenile delin- 
quents in institutions in New York City. This 
is said to be due to the decadence of parental au- 
thority. The Jewish parents cling to the old Jew- 
ish institutions and to the Hebrew language. 
They look with suspicion upon all that is Ameri- 
can. The children, on the contrary, quickly ab- 
sorb American ways and American customs. 
Soon they consider the parents old fogies, and 
disrespect and disregard their counsel. Then, 
too, the homes of these people are located fre- 
quently in unfavorable surroundings. As soon 
as the boy earns money for himself — ^which is 
quite readily achieved, in this country — he sepa- 
rates himself from his parents and moves from 
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the East Side, or the tenement district, to more 
desirable quarters, and thus is left free to follow 
his own desires and follow the dictates of his will, 
which frequently results in disastrous circum- 
stances. 

The tenement districts provide many conditions 
for teaching crime and sin to the youth not so 
readily found in detached homes. Frequently 
objectionable neighbors in close proximity must 
be endured. Blaustein illustrates this by telling 
of the. boy whose bedroom window opened out 
upon a court, and he could see into the room of 
a vile prostitute and observe the disgusting re- 
lations of men and women, which proved the in- 
centive to him of a life of sin and impurity. 

Many of the boys and girls arraigned in the 
children's court come from disreputable homes, 
where drunken brawls are frequent, where pros- 
titution is common, and where neglect and under- 
nourishment result to the children. 

(4) Our industrial conditions are another 
factor in the causation of juvenile crime. 

The old apprentice system has practically dis- 
appeared. No longer is there that close relation 
between employer and employee that provided a 
wholesome discipline and respect and mutual con- 
fidence. 

When it is realized that in 1900 the census re- 
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ported 1,750,000 individuals between the ages of 
10 and 16 in gainful occupations, or nearly one 
in every six, we can realize what a factor this is. 
My observations lead me to believe that employed 
children are giving up opportunities for educa- 
tion, opportunities for proper physiological 
growth, opportunities for rich psychic experience, 
through lack of normal play, all of which are fac- 
tors in making for delinquency. 

(5) Modem amusements, more particularly 
the cheap theater and the moving picture show, 
are factors in creating juvenile delinquency. 

Frequently in these places unreal and morbid 
pictures of life are presented. Murders, quarrels, 
house-breaking, safe-blowing, pocketpicking, are 
presented in realistic detail and prove actual edu- 
cators in crime. 

I remember witnessing a moving picture exhi- 
bition in which a murder scene is depicted. The 
father of a small boy is killed for the murder. 
The boy notices that seven men were involved in 
the murder. Before his mother, and calling upon 
heaven to witness, he swears revenge. The rest 
of the picture shows the small boy in pursuit, and 
one by one he kills the murderers. After each 
killing he held up his fingers, denoting the num- 
ber mu;'dered. The juvenile audience greets each 
murder with uproarious applause, and fairly goes 
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wild when the final victim is counted out The 
last picture shows the boy, with his approving 
mother, on the grave of the father, marking with 
chalk seven marks upon the wooden cross upon 
the grave, and then receives, as he presents this 
achievement to his God, the aiq>roval of divine 
authority. These and similar amusements in our 
cities produce wrong conceptions of life, and lead 
to violations of the codes of society. 

(6) The character of the juvenile delinquent 
himself. 

Havelock Ellis, in his masterly book, "The 
Criminal," has ^own conclusively that biology is 
a factor, that the real criminal is small in stature, 
lig^t in weight, neuro-muscularly unstable, h3rper- 
sensitive to pain, or, in many instances, a lack of 
sensitiveness, as is evidenced by the frequency of 
tattooing, characteristically undernourished, and 
generally below normal physically. Poverty and 
crime are also closely related. Weakness and 
wickedness go together. 

Many have a strange philosc^hy of life, which 
is exceedingly interesting, and often they give 
very plausible reasons for a certain t3rpe of con- 
duct which may be contrary to the general laws 
which govern society. 

Then there are the imbeciles, the idiots and 
feeble-minded. In many instances the delinquent 
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is an abnormal person, and treatment must be 
adjusted accordingly. 

The physical treatment of a group of dullards 
at the Elmira, N. Y., reformatory, by Dr. Wey, in 
1890, shows what wonderful results can be ob- 
tained through gymnastics, bathing, massage, 
nourishing food and manual training, in reform- 
ing the juvenile criminal of aberrant mentality. 

In view of the causes of juvenile delinquency, 
the community is obligated to seek to prevent 
delinquency. 

(i) The playground is a factor in preventing 
juvenile delinquency, and each community should 
provide adequate playgrounds. I mentioned that 
fully 50 percent of juvenile offenses could be 
classified as malicious mischief, which is really 
due to misdirected energy. Fortunately we have 
access to the results of a scientific study of the 
preventive efficacy of the playground. Allen T. 
Bums made such a study of the playgrounds cm 
the South Side of Chicago, and shows conclu- 
sively a decrease in delinquency in two years after 
the small playground parks opened, of 29 per- 
cent within a radius of a half mile of the parks, 
and a success in probation work in non-return of 
delinquents to the court, which, if included, rep- 
resents an actual reduction of delinquency of 44 
percent. In other words, playgrounds have two 
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noticeable effects — ^a decrease in delinquency and 
an increase of efficiency in the successful treat- 
ment of the delinquent The community should 
provide adequate playgrounds for its youth. 

(2) In view of the large amount of truancy 
and retardation in connection with our public 
schools, the community should make such adapta- 
tion of its courses of study and such adaptation of 
its method of teaching as to more fully meet the 
needs of the child and to secure his interest and 
co-operation. Truancy should be recognised not so 
much as the fault of the child as the fault of the 
school. To benefit the child the school must be 
of interest to the child ; therefore we plead for a 
closer study of the individual child— of his weak- 
nesses and of his strong points, and careful grad- 
ing to meet his needs. Every school should have 
its so-called ungraded class. 

The school likewise should become a social 
center and its facilities made available to the com- 
munity both day and night during summer and 
winter, and offer opportunity for social better- 
ment, industrial intelligence, and vocational train- 
ing, so as really and emphatically to relate itself 
to the life of the child. 

In view of the large percentage of physical de- 
fects among school diildren, as revealed by medi- 
cal examinations in a number of cities, and in 
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view of the relation of many of these defects to 
mental retardation, such as defective vision and 
hearing, and adenoid vegetation, each community 
should have a compulsory system of medical ex- 
aminations, and provide for visiting nurses to see 
to it that medical instructions are carried out 

(3) The community should, out of concern 
for the child, provide a censorship of the home. 
Where parents are unfit to have the charge of 
children, owing to conditions of extreme poverty, 
or chronic illness, or mental aberration, such as 
insanity or imbecility, or because of viciousness 
or slovenliness, or through an undue attempt to 
exploit the youth, the child should be taken from 
their immediate care and suitable homes and en- 
vironment provided. 

The community should have such protectories 
available, either through private or public man- 
agement, the former being more preferable. 

(4) Whereas the dramatic instinct is so 
strong in adolescent childhood, and whereas 
many of our amusement centers are exploited for 
gain, and the entertainments are low and degrad- 
ing, and illustrate false ideals of life, and are fre- 
quently vicious in their educational influence, a 
strict censorship of them should be provided by 
the community, and not only so, but substitutes 
should be encouraged in children's theaters and 
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in carefully selected moving pictures, as has been 
attempted in the former in New York City, and 
in the latter in Hull House, Chicago. Incidents 
of modem heroism, illustrations of a normal 
home, of true relations in community life, can be 
taught with telling effect through drama and pic- 
ture. Churches and boys' clubs and educational 
institutions should be encouraged to adopt this 
form of moral and social education. 

Children must be made to feel intensely and be 
given the opportunity for motor and psychic ex- 
pression. Crime cannot be overcome by criminal 
codes. As some one has said, "Amusement is 
greater than crime and can be made to stifle the 
lust of it." Boys' clubs, conducted by churches 
and settlements, should be encouraged to provide 
combative sports, such as boxing, wrestling and 
team games, under close supervision, to satisfy 
the fighting instinct legitimately. Each commu- 
nity should provide numerous camps where boys, 
and girls, too, can be brought under conditions 
where contact with nature is possible, and where 
free and full normal expression of the nomadic 
instinct can legitimately be had, which in the city 
is repressed and misdirected. 

Particularly should the recreation and amuse- 
ments of the foreigners receive careful attention. 
Blaustein suggests that the younger children of 
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foreigners should be educated to see the beauty 
of many of the national holiday celebrations of 
their fathers, and again, for the older people, 
American holidays and national celebrations 
should be duly celebrated, and parents and chil- 
dren encouraged to participate, so as to create 
mutual respect on the part of parents and chil- 
dren for the traditions of each other, thus helping 
to overcome the tendency toward misunderstand- 
ing and disrespect which is such a factor in mak- 
ing for lack of parental control in the homes of 
many foreigners. 

(5) The community, because one-sixth of its 
juvenile population between the ages of 10 and 
16 are employed in gainful occupations, should 
seek to provide an adequate child labor law and 
provide for thorough factory inspecticHi. More- 
over, instruction for employed juvenile workers 
should be provided by the community, so as to 
raise the standard of their mental and moral ef- 
ficiency. Employers should be given every en- 
couragement to provide welfare privileges for, 
and to encourage thrift in, juvenile employees. 

(6) Again, under the head of Preventive 
Measures, I would most enthusiastically recom- 
mend the suggestion which was made to the em- 
ployed officers of the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation at a recent conference on Juvenile De- 
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linquency. This was that the Association work- 
ers adopt the Block System of preventing de- 
linquency. In other words, that city blocks be 
assigned to special workers for supervision, that 
the workers study the boys and girls in these 
blocks, their environment, their school record, 
their play life, their idiosyncrasies, and thus, if 
you please, anticipate delinquency and prevent it, 
Qose acquaintance with the juvenile and actual 
knowledge of the conditions under which he is 
living will serve to bring to him, before he falls, 
the associations and help he needs. In other 
words, it is the Big Brother idea before arraign- 
ment for oflFense, rather than after. The various 
agencies interested in this problem should asso- 
ciate in the working out of the problem and in 
the allotment of territory. I grant you such a 
plan would provide an unprecedented opportunity 
for knowing the problem at first hand and for 
preventing very many juvenile failures and de- 
linquencies. 

(7) Lastly, I would suggest that an unsym- 
paretic, tactless policeman is more a cause of 
crime than a curer of crime. If the policemen 
were trained to be peacemakers, crime prevent- 
ers, in addition to enforcers of the law, the boy- 
hood of our communities would reach a higher 
standard and delinquency be greatly reduced. Act- 
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ing upon this principle, the city of Qeveland is 
experimenting with its police force in giving them 
additional responsibility in dealing with the juve- 
nile offenders, which experiment should be 
watched with interest. 

If to the tests of physical strength and of 
knowledge of the geography of the city which is 
demanded by every policeman, we should likewise 
expect of the officer an education in the psychol- 
ogy of boy life, wonderful results undoubtedly 
could be attained in changing the boyhood in 
many communities. It is a suggestion for further 
investigation. 

But unfortunately we have not arrived at that 
Utopian stage in our community life where pre- 
ventive measures alone can be pursued. We have 
so long neglected the child, and have been so 
careless in our provision for his needs, that the 
community has and is manufacturing the delin- 
quent, and we have him with us. Therefore, pro- 
vision must be made for his treatment and reme- 
dial measures adopted. 

What measures should the community provide? 

(i) The community should provide an, ade- 
quate delinquency law. 

Effective statutes should be drafted and their 
enactments into laws secured. 

The forthcoming book by Mr. John Koren, 
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published by the United States census, is recom- 
mended as suggestive, as it will be a digest of all 
juvenile delinquency laws now in existence, and 
the model law being prepared by Mr. Bernard 
Flexner, of Louisville, Ky. 

(2) The community should provide a juve- 
nile court for the trial of juvenile delinquents. 

Any community without such a specific court is 
itself criminally delinquent Where it is not nec- 
essary to have a separate children's court a sep- 
arate day of each week can be set aside exclu- 
sively for juvenile cases. The child must be 
guarded against the contaminating and degrading 
influence of adult courts. 

Judges should be selected with particular ref- 
erence to their fitness to deal with juvenile of- 
fenders. Judge Lindsey is a type of the men who 
should be secured. The court should be given 
complete control and be permitted to act as judge, 
jury and warden, without bureaucratic interfer- 
ence, and be conversant with the causes, the 
nature and treatment of delinquency. Thus only 
can justice be meted. 

Judges and jury cannot determine sentence; 
they can only determine guilt and even the guilt 
cannot be determined except as the predisposing 
factors are considered and known. Therefore 
the judge of the juvenile court must have a wider 
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and closer relation to the whole problem than 
the court under the old system has had. 

I have two courts in mind, which represent 
two desirable types. The first is in Cincinnati. 
Only special days are given to the trial of ju- 
veniles. The court room is small without the 
characteristic court room appearance. There is 
no throne, no prisoners' bar. Instead there is a 
table, at one end sits the judge — sl man of long 
experience upon the bench and a man of mature 
years. By his side a clerk. Curious visitors are 
not allowed in the room. The juvenile offender 
is brought in by the side of the judge. Fre- 
quently he takes the boy or girl by the hand and 
in a quiet sympathetic paternal way asks the 
child to tell his story. It is a sympathetic, con- 
fidential relation. If a girl is the offender and 
the offense is for some indelicate matter the con- 
versation is held in an undertone which no one 
but judge and prisoner can hear. With such 
kind treatment naturally the child breaks down 
and unburdens his heart and becomes penitent. 

In the court in New York City, where so many 
cases are on the calendar, a larger court room 
seems to be necessary and the court has a more 
formal appearance and the cases have to be dealt 
with more rapidly and less personally. I trust 
their new quarters, greatly needed, when secured 
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wUl provide a waiting room outside the regular 
court room and only those directly concerned 
will be permitted to enter. 

The great success of the children's court has 
even in its short experience justified itself and 
should be provided in every community. 

(3) The community should provide for a 
complete investigation of each arraigned child 
before trial, including the family history, en- 
vironment and school record. This information 
must be before the judge when the child is being 
tried. Frequently this information is so specific 
as to the causes of the child's obliquity that judg- 
ment can be made quickly and judicially. To 
have this done efficiently experienced visitors 
must be employed by the court. In New York 
City the Humane Society through its records as- 
sists efficiently. 

(4) The community should provide suitable 
detention homes for those awaiting trial. 

Here again our methods have greatly changed. 
Surely such places should not be jails in which 
adults are harbored. Nothing has proved more 
vicious and a more potent factor for educating 
the youthful offender in crime. I should prefer 
that they should not be jails at all, but homes. 
In New York City the Gerry Society takes 
charge. 
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In Cleveland a home is provided without bars 
on the windows and in charge of a woman who 
is related to them in the capacity of a teacher 
rather than a jailer, and the day is filled with a 
program of educational and social activities, witli 
marvelous reconstructive results. The boys help 
in the housework. This is hardly an ancient 
conception of a jail. Better still, in smaller com- 
munities, private homes should be secured as 
places of detention where sensible men and 
women can deal kindly, yet efficiently, with de- 
tained children, or a children's home or orphan- 
age can be secured to set aside quarters for de- 
linquents. Thus favorable and helpful influences 
rather than untoward influences are brought to 
bear upon the child with splendid reformative 
results. So simple is this procedure that any 
community can make adequate provision. 

(5) Each community — ^in view of its efii- 
ciency as a remedy for juvenile delinquency — 
should adopt the probation method, both paid 
and volunteer, for treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents. 

What is probation? The New York court in 
its report defines it as "a test or trial of char- 
acter, a proving of a convicted offender, in order 
that the court may determine if he be fit to retain 
his place as a helpful member of society, or being 
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unfit must be deprived of his liberty as a menace 
to society." In other words, it is the square deal, 
the pedagogical method, the reformatory method. 
Children and parents are directly responsible to 
the court and report regularly as to progress. 

The results of probation are cheering. Of 
6,579 children placed on probation in the New 
York court 5,543, or 84 percent, were saved to 
society, that is, commitment to an institution has 
iK)t been necessary. 

Of course, there must not be an indiscriminate 
application of the system. Probation officers 
must be selected with care and be individuals of 
discriminating ability. All the officers of the 
court should be peace officers. The court teaches 
the boy that he is a part of the State, that he 
has his duties and obligations, and that the State 
is concerned with his welfare and is not his 
enemy. The probationer is in touch with the 
child and his family and makes such adjustments 
as may be necessary in reference to school, home 
and companions. 

In addition to the paid probation officer, the 
community should provide volunteer probation 
officers. Committees from various faiths sit in 
court watchful for opportunities to help some 
needy child and volunteer to become a friend ob- 
taining emplo)rment for those who need it — 
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placing some in night classes, others in gym- 
nasium classes — and in countless tactful ways 
seek to bring constructive influences to bear upon 
the child's life. The Big Brother Movement is 
an illustration of a tjrpe of service which can be 
made very efiicient in reclaiming and reforming 
juvenile delinquents. 

(6) The community will provide adequate in- 
stitutions for juvenile delinquents requiring com- 
mitment. 

Most communities do not provide enough of 
such institutions. These should consist of pro- 
tectories, homes and reformatories, such as the 
Jewish protectories and Catholic homes and other 
religious hostels and State institutions. Fre- 
quently the child needs a good home and such 
agencies should be supplied. 

The reform school should be an institution 
more educational than penal. Length of commit- 
ment should not depend upon the crime, but upon 
the progress of the delinquent. Just as there 
are hospitals to cure bodily ills, so the reform 
schools should be hospitals to cure character ills. 
The weaknesses of the delinquent should be 
scientifically diagnosed and treatment scientifi- 
cally provided. The individual should be fitted 
for life and an attempt made to restore him as 
a useful member of society. The interest of the 
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individual should be aroused, sluggishness over- 
come, tindeveloped characteristics developed. 
The honor system should be used, and in every 
way possible the individual should be placed 
upon his own responsibility and rewarded accord- 
ing to his own merit. 

Social service effort should be provided after 
the boys and girls leave the reform school. They 
should be placed in good homes and in enjoyable 
occupations. Glen Mills, Pa., reports that of 
1,112 boys released, 220 were complained of. 
In other words 80 percent are accepted as useful 
workers and are reformed. 

The juvenile criminal is abnormal physically, 
in stature, weight, nourishment and in motor 
and neural control and frequently mentally de- 
ficient. 

The community is obligated to seek to prevent 
juvenile delinquency. Great success is being 
secured in the treatment and cure of oflfenders, 
but society is manufacturing them at a rapidly 
increasing rate. Hence special measures for pre- 
vention are imperative. 

The community should consider its police and 
court officers as peace officers who shall have 
as their chief concern the prevention of crime 
and the reform of the criminal and to this end 
will seek to instruct its officers accordingly. 
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The juvenile court is an essential requisite of 
every community. The probation method, both 
paid and volunteer, when discriminately applied, 
is recognized as an absolute requirement in the 
reform of juvenile offenders. 

The convicted offender who is to be committed 
should not receive a predetermined sentence. The 
length of his commitment should be in relation to 
his reform. He should be released when quali- 
fied to take his place in society and retained in- 
definitely until reformed. 

A follow-up S)rstem should be devised in ref- 
erence to those released from reform schools. 
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The Obligation of tlie Community to tlie 
Boy Wlio Works 

I am asked to discuss "The Obligation of the 
Community to the Boy Who Works/' and my 
subject divides itself naturally into two parts, 
because the nature of the obligation depends upon 
the boy and on his emplo3rment. 

There are two classes of working boys in most 
of our communities. There are those who are 
improperly employed, and those who may wisely 
work. The obligation of the community to the 
first class of boys is clearly, in my judgment, not 
to teach them contentment with their employ- 
ment, and to attempt to improve the conditions 
of their emplo3rment, but to get them entirely out 
of their employment and in the school. In vari- 
ous parts of the country there have been ex- 
tensive efforts made recently by churches and 
social settlements and betterment institutes of 
various kinds to co-operate with large manu- 
facturing and other industrial interests for the 
betterment of the community, and especially for 
the betterment of the children, and I am sorry to 
say that in some instances I found these things 
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are going on in the very face of the exploitation 
of little children who are entirely unfitted for 
emplo)mient, and who ought not, under any con- 
ditions, to be permitted to continue in that em- 
ployment, and I believe that no amount of Chris- 
tian betterment work can compensate a boy for 
the loss of his body through being employed at 
too young an age or in an employment that ab- 
solutely bars him from becoming industrially ef- 
ficient in his later boyhood and in his manhood. 

I believe while we should welcome the en- 
trance of betterment work and social work 
among the boys and girls, we ought to stand firm 
for the right of every child to a period of edu- 
cation and play and physical development before 
that child has laid upon him the burden of self- 
support, and I don't believe we are going to ad- 
vance the interests of the Kingdom of God or 
permanently strengthen the Christian interests 
that are seeking to better these conditions, if we 
compromise at that point It is not necessary 
to anger these men who, according to their best 
lights, are trying to co-operate with us. We 
must be slow in our attempts. We must enter it 
carefully and by slow degrees, but I think before 
we get through with the man we ought to make 
it plain to him that no amount of betterment 
work we can do will put back what he has taken 
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out of the life of the little boy and girl by causing 
them to toil in an ignoble way that gives them 
no chance to grow up in industrial efficiency. 

The National Child Labor Committee does not 
stand for child idleness ; it stands for every child 
possible to enter an industry properly equipped 
to make the most out of the industry, so that 
work shall be noble and honorable to the im- 
proving of the child and the community. 

It is especially significant that we should dis- 
cuss this subject here in Pennsylvania. We were 
told by one of the state officials two or three 
years ago, when we were here during the legis- 
lative campaign, trying to get a child labor bill 
through, tiiat if we were going to do anything 
in child labor reform we ought to go where it 
was needed — that Pennsylvania was all right. As 
a matter of fact, according to the last statistics 
published, there are about as many boys and girls 
under sixteen employed in the mines of Pennsyl- 
vania as in all the Southern states combined; so 
when we come to the point we must confess that 
Pennsylvania has been for the last decade the 
sore spot in this whole subject of child labor. 
We ought to face it clearly. It has been due to 
the fact of official action in this matter. It has 
been due to the great loophole in your law by 
which it was impossible to get at any of the facts 
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or to institute any radical improvement; and by 
the strenuous fight you were engaged in last 
winter a law has been passed by which it will 
be possible to exclude little boys and girls under 
fourteen years of age from the workshops and 
mines of this state. If that is so^ Pennsylvania, 
during this last session of the legislature, has 
had the greatest religious reform that has ever 
swept over the state, because it is getting back 
from 10,000 to 15,000 of its children from the 
shops and mines and putting them in the schools. 
Among the obligations of the community to 
the boy who works, I would suggest : First, that 
it is the duty of the community toward the boy 
who works to abolish all class distinction. We 
should put every boy on his own merit. He 
should be regarded as a human being. I will 
give you an illustration : Six or seven years ago 
I visited a Young Men's Christian Association in 
one of our large cities, in which I found printed 
on a beautiful invitation pamphlet an invitation 
to the young men and boys of the community to 
come and participate in that association, and it 
said, "We cordially invite all young men who are 
ambitious to be something besides an idler, a day 
laborer, or a mere self-seeker," thus making a 
dividing line between two classes, putting the 
man who has to work as a day laborer on a plane 
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with the useless classes who do not work at all. 
I don't think that sort of thing would be pos- 
sible in a Young Men's Christian Association 
to-day. 

I want to follow that up by saying that I have 
known within the past decade a few churches in 
a part of this country where that sort of a thing 
would be just as unwelcome as in that Young 
Men's Christian Association. I believe that is 
passing away. I believe we are coming to a bet- 
ter day, to a recognition of the honor of work 
that is being done by the hands. But in this it 
seems to be important that no boy should be made 
to feel that he is in some particular class because 
of some particular thing he does. 

Second, we should study the boy's industrial 
environment. If he is found working tmder con- 
ditions that imperil his health or endanger his 
character, we should take a firm stand for the 
correction of these things, or for his absolute 
elimination from such environment. One would 
think it would be a matter of great concern to 
the people of a community that a little boy be- 
tween nine and ten years of age should be taught 
to go to Sunday-school rather than beat out his 
little life in the grasp of one of the great coal- 
breakers in the anthracite coal regions. The im- 
portant thing is that the boy never should have 
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been allowed in a coal-breaker, and the com- 
munity stands guilty for ever permitting a ten- 
der little boy to fall into the hands and jaws of 
such a monster. 

I had a conference some months ago with a 
clergyman in one of the leading churches in one 
of the towns in the Middle West in a glasshouse 
belt, and he made a special effort to get the glass- 
house boys in his Sunday-school. He had been 
a pastor in that town for over ten years. All 
around the town I saw the glasshouse works in 
every direction. I went out and visited some of 
them that night. This pastor had been the pastor 
of the church in that town for the past ten years, 
and yet he acknowledged to me that he had never 
been inside of these glasshouses at night, when 
he was trying to get the glasshouse boys to come 
into his Sunday-school and come into his church. 
Most of these little boys go into the factory at 
5 o'clock in the morning and come out at 3 
o'clock in the afternoon. How is it possible for 
that man, with all his good intentions and all his 
Christian motives, to get within ten miles of one 
of these boys of the glasshouses when he has not 
the first idea of the environment in which the boy 
lives every day? It was all beyond the field of 
his vision. 

Third, the home feature. We shall find in 
some instances, very few I hope, that the home 
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of the boy is not the best place for him. We shall 
find that his own father and mother are his worst 
enemies. Yet it has been the policy of most of 
our communities, for a great many centuries, to 
confine their children to an indeterminate sen- 
tence in a place that is called home, simply be- 
cause the miserable blood of degenerate ancestors 
flows through his viens, and we leave the children 
there, unprotected, to be guided or left without 
guidance at the caprice and selfish desire of 
one or both parents. I say, there are not many 
of that kind of homes, but there are some. 
Nothing should be done to weaken the family 
bond if that bond is a sacred bond. But if, as 
it happens in some instances, the child is sent out 
during immature years to earn by hard labor a 
little money to be spent in the gratification of 
vicious habits of idle, ignorant parents, then it 
becomes the duty of the community to step in and 
become that child's greater parent, to step in 
between that child and his father and mother 
for the protection of the child. We have no right 
to allow in any community a man or woman to im- 
pose conditions upon a boy or girl simply because 
that boy or girl chances to be their own, which 
they would not be permitted to impose upon any 
other boy or girl. The child's individuality, the 
child's personality, is a sacred thing, and we have 
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no right to allow a man and woman, simply be- 
cause they are older and have the parental con- 
trol, to run it in on that child. I believe it is 
futile to argue that such influence in childhood 
is going to make the man of the boy. He will, 
in some instances, become a strong, good man in 
spite of it, but in more instances the tendency is 
first to discourage and then to brutalize him. 

Of course, this suggestion refers to but a small 
percent of the homes of working boys in our com- 
munities. 

On the other hand, in a great many instances, 
the influence of enlightened workers in all our 
communities will bring encouragement and in- 
spiration and guidance and comfort to that in- 
stitution which is, of all institutions, the most 
fundamental, the humble home of the American 
working man. Here is where you will find that 
comradeship, that devotion, that knowledge of 
facts, that you often will not find among the pro- 
fessional and commercial classes, where the 
father and the boy go to the shop together in 
the morning and come back at night. The boys 
see the father at work and admire the skill which 
he shows, and want to emulate him, and want 
to grow in that same kind of training and in- 
spiration. 

But there are conditions in some of these 
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homes that are not so good. What chance has 
a man to become acquainted with his boys who 
comes home at 6 o^clock in the evening, and the 
boys have gone over to the glass factory an hour 
before and come home at 3 o'clock in the morn- 
ing? There is mighty little chance of community 
life there, and that happens in a great many 
homes in this state. It is going to continue to 
happen because of the insistence of the glass 
manufacturers of Pennsylvania that the legisla- 
ture refuse to incorporate in the child labor bill 
a provision that no child under sixteen years 
can work at night, and they have left the old law 
in that respect standing, and your little boys must 
continue in servitude unless the Qiristian people 
of this state rouse themselves to see the enormity 
of this wrong and put an end to it. 

Then, as supplementary to the obligation that 
the community owes to the boy who works, is the 
duty it should fulfil in becoming conversant with 
the home and trying to bring inspiration and help 
there through the school, in providing a practical 
educational training. It is a matter of more than 
financial importance whether a boy shall be 
equipped to earn $10 a week or $50 a week. It 
means something more than the difference in 
money. It means air and literature, and travel 
and health, and the thousand comforts that are 
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sometimes called luxuries, but which have be- 
come in this age necessities in the normal life of 
the man and woman. Unfortunately, in a good 
many of our communities our schools are not 
yet equipped with that which will give the boys 
and girls the training to fit them for these higher 
positions in our industrial plants. They either 
leave them entirely ignorant, or they specialize 
on some forms of professional training. There 
is an impression that exists in a good many com- 
munities that there are two classes of citizens. 
A prominent manufacturer out in the Pittsburgh 
region told me once, as he was pointing to some 
boys going through his glass factory — ^boys but 
eleven and twelve years of age — ^that those boys 
"cannot learn anything." I was telling him that 
every boy should be educated. He said an 
English education would be simply wasted on 
them — ^they were Polish boys. He said, "I be- 
lieve you people are making a great mistake in 
trying to impose conditions on these people 
whom God intended to lead this kind of a Ufe." 
He went further and said, "I believe it was the 
intention that there should be two classes of 
people, one to live by the use of their brains, and 
one to live by the use of their hands." That is 
frank and honest, at least, but there are thou- 
sands of people who think it and never say it 
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I contend there is no kind of work to be done 
in any of our communities that cannot be done 
better with training than without training, bet- 
ter with skill than without skill, better with 
brains than without brains, and we are doing a 
great injustice to the boys of our community if 
we permit them to grow up in industrial igno- 
rance, when they might be trained to look upon 
any work as an honorable occupation, and they 
will come to look at it when it is done honorably 
and not looked upon as unskilled labor. There 
is no unskilled labor. There are thousands of 
people who can do anything you want done and 
do it wrong. I am arguing this because I think 
we ought to put insistence, as Christian men and 
women, upon having our schools rise to the ne- 
cessity of industrial civilization. We are not 
training men and women to be specialists, but 
we need to train them to be industrially efficient, 
and to train our boys to believe that it is as hon- 
orable and worthy to be a blacksmith or a farmer 
as it is to be a doctor or a lawyer or a preacher, 
and the man who does his blacksmith work ef- 
ficiently can be preaching the gospel of Jesus 
Christ just as plainly'while he is shoeing a horse 
as the other man can in the pulpit, and that it is 
not an occupation alone, it is a calling. 

I feel a kind of pity for the boy who goes out 
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of our high schools and attempts to enter some 
kind of industrial service and finds it a difficult 
field, and doesn't know that we have gone 
through a great industrial revolution in the last 
twenty-six years. I think it is one of the mis- 
takes we make in treating the problem of the in- 
dustrial boy. I have met a lot of men in our leg- 
islative bodies who said, "I went to work when 
I was eight years old, and it never done me no 
hurt. Why speak about this child labor prob- 
lem?" I went to work when I was eight years 
old, and I am glad I did, and when I was four- 
teen years old I could do as much work as any 
man my father hired upon his farm in Southern 
Michigan ; but I had pure air to breathe twenty- 
four hours in the day, and had the inspiration of 
the old country schoolhouse, and I mixed that 
in with my milking and currying horses and feed- 
ing pigs, and while it was not scientific, it was 
industrial training of a very practical kind, and 
I am glad I had it. But think of comparing that 
with the little boy who is a slate picker, who has 
to breathe dust so thick it is impossible to see a 
boy six feet away ; think of comparing that kind 
of work on the farm with the boy who goes to 
the glasshouse at 3 o'clock in the morning, or 
think of comparing it with the work of one of 
the little children in the cotton mills in the South, 
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who spend ten and twelve hours a day in the mill. 
It is an unfair comparison. We are not any more 
a great country of farmers ; we are a great coun- 
try of industrial communities. 

Then I believe one of the essentials in fulfil- 
ing the obligation of the community to the boy 
who works is in teaching him not only skilled 
and honorable production, but teaching him hon- 
orable consumption. One of the defects, I think, 
in most of our communities is that we are not 
honest buyers. Of course, many of the indus- 
trial classes are kept from that because when it 
comes to a choice between a $25 suit of clothes 
and an $8 suit, the man who hasn't but $8, or 
has an $8 limit, has to take the $8 suit instead of 
the $25 suit. But he has the facilities now for 
meeting that condition. But the insult to the 
man, the affront to his family, and the injustice 
to his children that takes place when he per- 
sists in buying from the merchant at any price 
goods that are devoid of all preparation and art, 
devoid of everything that should enter into good 
products, does not occur to many of our people. 
They think if they pay cash for a thing that ends 
it. I don't know that my obligation is fulfilled 
when I pay the price the merchant asks for a suit 
of clothes. He did not make the buttonholes in 
that suit^ and the probabilities are that those but- 
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tonholes were worked in that suit at 2 o'clock in 
the morning in some East Side tenement He 
doesn't know and I don't know. I believe in do- 
ing justice to the working boy, and impose upon 
him the obligation of recognizing his duty to 
other workers, and recognize this community in- 
terest in all workers. The trade union move- 
ment is helping among the better skilled trades, 
but it has not gone far enough. Some of them 
believe they have scooped the world, but as a 
fact they have only taken hold of a small part 
of the industrial workers. 

I want to emphasize the suggestion that the 
Christian men of our communities specialize in 
their attempts to reach and influence boys. 
Every man ought to make himself responsible 
for taking an interest in at least one boy in the 
community, aside from his own boy, selecting the 
boy who, in his judgment, needs him most, be- 
coming a friend of that boy, and mak- 
ing him feel the influence and inspiration 
that will come from his interest and views. 
Suppose Mr. Smith is tired out and he 
meets Mr. Jones on the street some night, 
and Jones should say, "Smith, I wish you 
would bring Tommy around to the house. I 
have some maps of the Panama canal, and I 
want to show him the wonderful excavations 
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there, made by those big machines that you built 
over at the shop." Tommy would be interested 
in that, and he will be still more interested in 
Mr. Jones, because he takes an interest in him. 
We don't step in between him (Tommy) and his 
father, but we make a boy of the old man again. 
He gets back into the same spirit with Tommy. 
They are mutually benefited and inspired, and 
when they go home they have something in com- 
mon. Perhaps they are both interested in the 
same thing, and they feel the touch of the same 
inspiration, and if this sort of thing goes on in 
our various communities we will get hold of 
every boy in every community. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Fiske: What can the community do for 
the boy who works under these circumstances: 
Say there are two boys 12 or 15 years of age, and 
their parents are dead, what is the attitude of 
the community? 

Mr. Lovejoy: I don't know that I have a 
complete answer to give that would be im- 
mediately applicable, but I want to give this 
partial reply. It is a difficult situation. The 
home that depends on the support of the children 
is one that we are more or less familiar with; 
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but in the majority of instances where children 
work that is not the situation, and we found by 
statistics in various parts of the country there 
is a smaller percentage of child workers who are 
working as the support of their families than is 
popularly supposed. But there are some. 

The community has no right to leave or im- 
pose upon the boy industrial conditions that will 
make him "father" a large family. We must cut 
the chain somewhere. Now, it may be done in 
several ways. In a number of our large cities 
there have been local child labor reports of edu- 
cational societies or other institutions that have 
taken up these obligations, and they have gone 
to this widow with her two boys. Perhaps the 
fifteen-year-old boy can work, and the twelve- 
year-old boy ought to go to school. They come 
to this widow and say: "We want your boy to 
go to school; he is earning $3 a week, and we 
want to give him a scholarship that will keep 
him in school and give him a chance." She will 
say: "I don't want any gifts," and the com- 
mittee will respond, "We don't want you to look 
upon it as a gift. Many boys have had scholar- 
ships, so it will not be pauperizing you if we 
give your boy an opportunity to go to school, and 
we will pay you $3 every week your boy brings 
a certificate that he is doing his duty in school." 
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That IS being done in New York, Boston and 
Chicago. 

There is another way. We find a widow who 
has four or five children, and they have been 
given by her their first start in life, and she is 
trying to give them an education. We find that 
she has made an economic contribution to the 
commimity that the community cannot repay to 
her, and they cannot repay her for giving these 
four or five lives. In Ohio and Oklahoma it is 
provided by law that if any boy or girl is pre- 
vented from going to school and is forced to 
work because of the needs of the family, that 
chikl shall be put in school and the local school 
board shall take from a special fund provided 
sufficient to meet the needs of the family. That 
is not based exactly on the amount that the child 
earns ; it is based on the actual needs of the fam- 
ily, which would be met by this very child. So 
Ohio has provided for that out of its State funds. 
I know of a few communities where local boards 
have taken the matter up and are trying to give 
the children an education. I believe they should 
be provided either out of private funds or public 
funds, and I think it is a disgrace to Pennsyl- 
vania to acknowledge that because a man is dead, 
because a widow is poor, that the child has to be 
put on the altar and sacrificed. 
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Mr. Alexander : How about the manual train- 
ing schools? 

Mr. Love joy: I think we shall come by and 
by to some kind of such schools as they are 
having in a number of the German provinces, 
where if a boy wants to be a blacksmith instead 
of a preacher he will have the chance to have 
the training from the public. The important 
thing is to train our boys and girls to be self- 
supporting, and I think we will have to come to 
that 

Mr. Alexander : The age limit for a working 
boy is 14, I believe. 

Mr. Lovejoy: The limits that the National 
Child Labor Committee stand for are briefly this : 
To place a 14-year-age limit for all industrial em- 
ployment. That is the ground-floor plan. When 
the child reaches 14 years of age that does not 
mean that all barriers are removed, but that 
when he reaches 14 years of age he is eligible to 
employment under certain conditions. He should 
not be employed more than 8 hours a day or em- 
ployed at night, or in any dangerous occupation, 
either dangerous to life, limb or morals. He 
should not be employed if he is not up to 14 years 
of age. Our scheme is, prohibition under 14, 
limitation between 14 and 16, or in Ohio up to 
18 ; no girl tmder 18 years can work in the fac- 
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tories of Ohio. In that period of adolescence we 
believe there should be some protection, because 
I believe a boy 15 years of age needs just as 
delicate care as when he was younger, and thus 
we have a graduated system of protection. If 
you care for it, and will write to 105 East 28th 
Street, New York, I would like to send you a 
few of our pamphlets showing the various phases 
of our work and objects on this line. I will be 
glad to send them to you free. 

Mr. Alexander: How about the child under 
14 who goes to work? 

Mr. Lovejoy : We have put an end to that tra- 
vesty in our law. It is illegal for any child to 
work under 14 years, but it has been customary 
for children of almost any age, if they happen to 
be big enough, or slip by the mine inspector, to 
work. I cannot tell by looking at a child whether 
he is 13 or 14 years of age. According to your 
new law, you provide that instead of taking the 
oath of the father or mother, who wants the child 
to work, they must prove his age by records 
showing it. 
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How Can we Promote the Boy's Normal 
Home Relationships? 

This question touches the spot of the greatest 
weakness and the finest possibilities in the whole 
range of the boy problem: the home, the social 
group where the boy's character is initially made 
or ruined. Other things are important; this 
is all important. Other influences are mighty, 
but the strong splendid home is normally in- 
vincible in the making of a character. If the 
club or gang is evil, something is lost; if the 
Association is missing, or the public school de- 
fective, much is lost; if the church is weak and 
impotent because not virile, still more is lost; 
but if the home is wrong, the boy is lost. That 
is, this is the rule ; but all formulas fail in Boy- 
ville, and a lost boy is simply a boy not yet 
found; and a splendid host are hunting for him, 
following the blazed trail of the Master of Men, 
that Saviour-Shepherd who never quits his wan- 
dering-boy quest. 

We all doubtless share the faith of the hope- 
ful boy-lover that there is some way to find and 
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save every sane boy. A really incorrigible boy is 
abnormal, and a case for the doctor or the 
surgeon or the alienist, not the minister. But 
we shall all readily agree, and the longer wc 
have worked with boys the more heartily we shall 
agree, that Professor Peabody is right in his as- 
sertion that a boys' club is at best only a sub- 
stitute for the perfect home, and that practically 
all other agencies for boy betterment are merely 
supplementary to the home. 

As Dr. Peabody says: "A good boy is the natural 
product of a good home and all the efforts of philan- 
thropy to make boys better are consciously imperfect 
substitutes for the natural influences of a healthy- 
minded home. The great and overshadowing peril of a 
bo/s life is not, as many suppose, his bad companions, 
or his bad books, or his bad habits; it is the peril of 
homelessness. I do not mean mere homelessness, hav- 
ing no bed or room which can be called his own, but 
that homelessness which may exist even in luxurious 
houses — the isolation of the boy's soul, the lack of any 
one to listen to him, the loss of roots to hold him to 
his place and make him grow. This is what drives the 
boy into the arms of evil, and makes the street his home 
and the gang his family, or else drives him in upon 
himself, into uncommunicated imaginings and feverish 
desires. It is the modem story of the man whose 
house was empty, and precisely because it was empty, 
there entered seven devils to keep him company. If 
there is one thing which a boy cannot bear, it is himself. 
He is by nature a gregarious animal, and if the group 
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which nature gives him is denied, then he gives him- 
self to any group which may solicit him. A boy, like 
all things in nature, abhors a vacuum, and if his home 
is a vacuum of lovelessness and homelessness, then he 
abhors his home." 

Homeless boys and boyless homes both seem 
to be increasing. But whatever the home, or the 
%pology for a home, back to that home we must 
go to learn the boy. There we may find the 
straightest clue to the perplexing riddle of his 
temperament and character, the mazy puzzle of 
his tastes, talents, feelings and ambitions, in- 
herited or developed— or the lack of these. Our 
social and religious efforts for the boy are apt 
to be quite futile unless we get some co-opera- 
tion from the home. And conversely the home 
which is at all abnormal needs our help. The 
topic suggests the need of such co-operation. 
It is surely time that all the great agencies for 
boy-saving get together in the closest kind of 
way. Aimless, independent effort is a costly 
waste and always a partial failure. 

I think it is fair to claim, however, that the 
failure to co-operate has usually been due to the 
carelessness of parents. In the wild rush of 
modem living, parents have abdicated their re- 
sponsibility. They have surrendered to the church, 
the school, the Sunday-school, the Christian As- 
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sociation, the full care of the moral, religious, 
intellectual and social welfare of the boy. And 
these institutions are staggering along bravely 
but rather helplessly under the burden. It is hard 
on us, and harder on the boy. American boys 
are suffering from over-much institutionalizing. 
Just as they are now barbered and tailored and 
shod and doctored by outside experts — ^when in 
the homespun days all these wants were attended 
to at home, so also the boys are schooled and 
churched and exercised and danced, and even 
manually-trained, by outside agencies, to the joy 
and relief of lazy parents. They are glad to 
avoid a responsibility which they feel incapable 
of sharing; for often the boy knows more alge- 
bra than his mother and more religion than his 
father, if not more worldly wisdom than both 
of his parents. 

But the noblest church and church-school can 
never furnish the boy that choicest religion of 
the home where the father is priest. The father 
was "God's first priest." 

Thousands of conscientious fathers and moth- 
ers realize the seriousness of their boy problem 
and are doing their utmost to save their boys, 
against great odds. We shall treat our topic 
most intelligently if we take the time briefly to 
suggest some of the difliculties confronting them, 
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as they face this greatest task, their duty to their 
boys. 

1. The simple fact that they are of an older 
generation is a handicap. The difference in age 
between father and son naturally widens the gap, 
usually proportionately, though not always. Not 
merely the age but what it connotes, makes the 
difference; the different kind of bringing up, 
the different social environment, the different 
world-generation with all its altered customs, 
standards and ideals. All these things widen the 
gulf which must be bridged to bring father and 
son together in S)mipathy and view-point. 

2. The greater difficulty is the fact that the 
father, in growing older, has lost his youth, or 
rather his youthfulness. He has forgotten how 
it seemed to be a boy. The interests which ab- 
sorbed him in his boyhood have been submerged 
in the colder tides of later life. The idealism, 
maybe, and the hero-worship, and the noble al- 
truism of adolescent days have been lost in the 
glare of life's realism. Perhaps the iconoclastic 
days have come, the saddest in human life. Imag- 
ination is dormant; memory is ineffective, dim 
and fickle; boyish dreams and youthful visions, 
forgotten. And the feelings, the surest criterion 
of age, are greatly changed. The finer emotions 
and the naive enthusiasms, the man has lost 
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forever; and, with these his lost youth. It is 
one of the needless tragedies of life that men 
thus lose their youthful joy and the zest for liv- 
ing, and with it the real sympathy of their own 
boys. What business has any boy's father 
a-g^owing old? — except in years and baldness — 
which don't count ! 

3. The father is often handicapped by his fail- 
ure to understand his boy. Were his memory of 
his own boyhood efficient, he could interpret the 
boy in the light of his own boyhood, and under- 
stand his strangeness ; but often the mother's 
intuition gets her closer to the boy's heart Some- 
times the mysteries of the boy-soul are too subtle 
for either of them and they frankly confess they 
cannot understand the boy. How often we have 
heard this confession of parental defeat: "Harry 
is such a peculiar boy ; I can't understand him." 
And in the bosom of the family doubtless the 
queer streak is traced back to some scapegrace 
uncle who disgraced the family by living the 
simple life. 

4. Not to multiply these reasons for the home- 
failure, I will mention just one other, a type of a 
number of very concrete suggestions which might 
be given : the failure of the parents to know where 
the boy spends his time. The fonder the parent, 
the more superficially precise the home-life, the 
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more, of course, the boy reacts against propriety, 
and seeks the refreshing gales of the unconven- 
tional. Particularly if tfie domestic discipline is 
of the petticoat order, the young chap, fearing, 
like creeping paralysis, his own ingrowing ef- 
feminacy, flees to the alley where he can shed kid 
gloves, hide his white necktie in his pocket, and 
assert his manhood. He comes home finally, not 
in the odor of sanctity, with raiment sadly mussed 
and with clinched fists; but there is glee in his 
face and oxygen in his lungs. Mother fumes and 
fusses. The boy naturally lies — ^and soon lies nat- 
urally. No one really knows where he has spent 
the day. His father is too busy to go and see. 

This is a very common sjrmptom in the young 
boy problem. We are all familiar with it. It is 
an almost inevitable stage, fraught with grave 
danger ; but it may prove to be nothing more se- 
rious than the boy's declaration of independence, 
the birth of his manliness, if promptly taken in 
hand by a tactful father, or a brave and trusted 
mother. 

A certain wise mother, more discerning than 
her husband, discovered that her three small boys 
were slipping away from the home influence and 
spending much of their time elsewhere. They 
would do all their studying before supper, then 
hastily steal out for a long evening "with the 
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other boys." They evaded her questions with un- 
satisfactory explanations. They began to grow 
pale and listless in appearance; did discreditable 
work at school and became more and more un- 
manageable, until the mother was in despair. 
One night she followed the boys, and was ap- 
palled to find them with a few selected cronies 
in the back of a neighboring saloon, listening to 
the exciting stories of a maudlin old soldier who 
shared with them his beer in return for their 
pocket-money. Prompt action and subsequent 
tactfulness saved the boys. 

In the light of these and similar difficulties with 
which even conscientious parents are contending, 
how can boy-workers and the institutions we rep- 
resent co-operate with the home? How can we 
promote the boy's normal home relationships? 
The question is well stated, for all failure in life 
is a failure in adjustment. Given right relations 
between the members of the home group, and we 
need not worry for the boy. 

The principles involved in this vital question 
can only be discovered as we analyze and define 
the terms "the boy's normal home relationships." 

I. Without question, the first essential is rec- 
ognized parental responsibility. If the head of 
the household shirks, the boy must be expected 
to. Our first duty then as boy-workers is to re- 
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load the father with the responsibility he has 
been shouldering on to us ever since Sunday- 
schools and Christian Associations and similar 
institutions were first invented. Busy men must 
learn that they cannot hire the duties of father- 
hood done by proxy. If a man has brought a 
boy into this world, he must stand by that boy. 
We must not allow him to think that he can farm 
out to us his duty to that boy — ^not for $40 a year 
pew rent, or $10 sustaining membership feel 
Perhaps our financial pressure has led us into 
temptation in the past; but we should certainly 
not accept his money, on even the tacit under- 
standing that we as Christian Associations or 
Churches or Colleges can do the father's duty by 
the boy. The in loco parentis theory has proved 
a pitiable failure. We can do some things the 
father cannot do for the boy ; but he only can do 
for that boy what the boys most needs. We must 
make him understand it, and emphasize it until 
his business, his club, his lodge, all will seem 
petty to him compared to saving his boy. 

I believe profoundly that most fathers can be 
counted on as susceptible to this appeal. Most 
men are at heart idealists. Dr. Abbott is right, 
"It is one of the divine mysteries of man's life, 
that while he is always dealing with material 
things, struggling for them, storing them up, and 
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counting himself rich or poor, according to his 
possessions, he is ready at any moment to hold 
them as dust in the balances if the real things he 
carries in his heart are in any peril. He will open 
the dikes and destroy the country he has worked 
for centuries to create, rather than to suffer her 
tyrant enemies to possess her. He will sacrifice 
everything he has accumulated in a lifetime for 
the sake of wife or child. Immersed in material- 
ism, man is always at heart an idealist. Putting 
his strength into the mastery of things, he is al- 
ways finding his real life in ideas, emotions, con- 
victions." When you once get the modem boy's 
father to stop and think he readily responds to 
your appeal, and will do absolutely anytfiing for 
the boy's sake. When the father reaches the 
point of self-sacrifice, the boy is probably safe. 

2. A primary essential in normal home re- 
lationships is the mutual reverence for person- 
ality. There is a golden mean, doubtless, between 
the suppression of the child in the old Puritan 
home, where he was overwhelmed by the sense 
of his littleness, and the opposite fashion to-day, 
when occasionally the lone child in the home is 
made an insufferable egotist by the prominence 
given him (oftener her!) on all occasions, and 
it is quite apparent that the youngster rules the 
household. 
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The normal relation makes the child neither 
the tyrant nor the abject slave, but a person with 
both rights and duties, and because a person, 
therefore worthy of respect. A home is not 
merely a barracks where the parent commands 
and tiie child obeys. This medieval conception 
must yield to the nobler ideal that the great pur- 
pose of the home is the sharing of life. Mutual 
self-giving for mutual good is the great home 
privilege. As the wisest interpreters of this mu- 
tual welfare, the home group, the parents deserve 
obedience; but only as they respect the child's 
personality in seeking his obedience. For among 
the first of children's rights is the simple human 
right to be treated as a person. 

I suspect that here begins the trouble in many 
a home. A rough, unappreciative father insults 
his boy's self-respect. His blunt command as- 
sumes the right to dominate. He is inconsiderate. 
Perhaps he is unreasonable. The boy rebels; 
or worse, he sullenly acquiesces and outwardly 
obeys. But that boy's sensitive nature is deeply 
scarred and his pride wounded, almost irrepar- 
ably. As soon as he dares, he asserts his inde- 
pendence of his father. Probably he quits the 
house forever. If the father is wise enough to 
discover his error before it is too late he will 
make atonement at any cost, to prove his respect 
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for that boy's eternal soul, and regain the boy's 
love and comradeship. 

Keenly do I recall how a father of my acquaint- 
ance roughly trampled upon the feelings of his 
headstrong son and treated him with brutal inso- 
lence. The boy left home, vowing never to re- 
turn until he was of age. In growing bitterness 
of spirit, that father, whose temper was the worst 
I ever knew, gradually developed emotional in- 
sanity, and one night last fall, in a burst of rage — 
a veritable brain storm — drowned himself in the 
river. Then the boy came home to his mother. 
The attempt to force, to drive, to coerce, to com- 
pel a boy's obedience against his judgment and 
his will, is to ruin the peace of the home and 
make a ghastly chasm between father and son. 
To reverence the boy's person by treating him 
considerately and consulting him when his opin- 
ion is of the slightest value and taking him into 
the family councils whenever possible, is to teach 
him self-respect — a boy's moral capital — ^and the 
worth of his own growing manhood. Most boys 
will live up to your estimate of them. Treat them 
contemptuously, they become contemptible. Trust 
them and they become trustworthy. Recognize 
their growing manliness and you multiply it 

One great corollary of this important rule is 
this: How else can a father teach his boy to 
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reverence his own person than by treating him 
with respect, because he is a person. Thus are 
self-respecting boys developed. And only self- 
respecting bbys make respectable citizens. 

3. Next to mutual respect comes mutual un- 
derstanding and sympathy between father and 
son. This means the boy and his father must get 
acquainted, when often they are strangers. 

There is a pathos in the very architecture of 
the old Nantucket mansions. On the roof you 
still may see the little fence-enclosed outlook 
where the women and the children used to watch 
for the signs of returning sail, far out to sea, back 
in the rigorous days of the old whaling industry, 
when a man would be absent from home for a 
three years' voyage, and would often on his re- 
turn find a child missing, or perchance a wife; 
and sometimes a new baby, old enough to talk 
with him. In these days of industrial strain and 
suburban city life, thousands of fathers seldom 
see their infant children except when they are 
asleep. Too frequently the habit is continued 
through the years, and the rearing of the boys is 
left to the women and older children. 

There's a handwriting on the wall for such a 
father. Whatever be the reason for his un- 
fatherly neglect, if he does not take the trouble 
to get acquainted with his boy, he must not be 
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surprised to find some day that that boy cares 
little for him ; that he appreciates him merely for 
what he is worth to him in food and clothing. 
The home is for the sharing of life; that father 
has been a parental bankrupt, compromising in 
niggardly fashion, merely on food and raiment 
and a place for shelter. Professor 0>e says very 
truly, ''If a choice must be made between living 
with one's children and any competing interest, 
whether the increase of wealth, social enjoyments, 
even philanthropic and religious activities, there 
should be no hesitation in choosing in favor of 
one's own children." 

Because so many fathers prefer business or 
selfish pleasure to tfie comradeship of the boy at 
home, many a boy's life is blighted. On the 
other hand, many a boy has found at home the 
best chum a boy could have in the person of his 
father, and together they think and plan and 
frolic and chum, sharing each other's life. Thus 
the father learns the secret of perennial youth 
and lives again in the struggles of his boy. And 
the little chap, sharing his deepest confidences 
with the father-chum, learns the secret of life's 
most sacred messages and grows strong in a 
holy comradeship. You may bank on such a boy. 
Let him loose in the street, the gang won't hurt 
him. Send him to the public school; home he 
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comes unscathed, for his father is his confidant, 
his trusted adviser, with whom he shares unre- 
servedly all the day's experiences. That boy is 
immune. He is safe ; let the world, the flesh and 
the devil do their worst. 

Though this ideal is rarely discovered in its 
completeness, rapidly, I believe, American fath- 
ers are waking up to see that they must chum 
with their boys, whatever be the cost. They look 
to us to help them. Why, the Big Brother Move- 
ment alone has done much to open the eyes of 
fathers to this fact, that they have been shirking. 
Every father knows that the natural Big Brother 
to every boy is his own father, and it shames him 
into decency to see another man, for the boy's 
sake, offering to fill his vacant place. 

Yet the father is often unable to understand 
the boy. He has the right disposition ; desires to 
help the boy and do the right thing by him ; but 
he is untrained, and handicapped in various ways, 
such as I have previously mentioned. Here the 
trained boy-worker can surely help the father. 

Parenthood is a profession ; perhaps the noblest 
profession. It is a life-calling. It is a fine art; 
and it is based upon a genuine science. There is 
therefore a psychology of fatherhood, and the 
rudiments of it every boy's father should know. 
We are coming to recognize that there is a psy- 
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chology of every profession. There is evidently 
a psychological basis for success in public speak- 
ing. There is a psychology of the ministry ; also 
of the law. There is, of course, a psychology of 
teaching; we call it pedagogy. There is a new 
name for the psychology of the physician, the 
awkward name psychotherapy. There is a very 
shrewd psychology underlying mercantile suc- 
cess — ^as taught, for instance, by the Chicago 
Sheldon School for Expert Salesmanship, I be- 
lieve psychology has a large contribution to make 
also to the profession of fatherhood. 

This is merely saying that trained boy-workers 
who have become familiar with the literature on 
adolescence should share this technical wisdom 
with the fathers, as well as practising it on the 
boys. It may seem a chimerical notion, but just 
so soon as we succeed in arousing the fathers to 
see that the whole crux of this boy problem is in 
their hands, and get them where they see they 
have got to face it like men and shoulder the re- 
sponsibility, then they will be willing to come to 
the boy experts like yourselves for advice and di- 
rection. 

There is much that you can teach them which 
will help them to understand their own boys and 
the special treatment they need. We examine 
the boy's body and prescribe certain physical ex- 
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ercises to overcome his abnormalities. Why 
should he not also be given psychic tests which 
would determine his mental and temperamental 
deficiencies ? A large proportion of the criminals 
of this country are simply young men of abnor- 
mal mental development. Criminology is social 
pathology and it goes back to individual path- 
ology. I am confident that sensible psychic treat- 
ment, with perhaps some simple surgical treat- 
ment, early in life, might have overcome or cor- 
rected much of this abnormality and developed 
well-balanced minds and good citizens. Whether 
or not brain surgery for kleptomania, insanity, 
alcoholism, etc., ever becomes safe, all reason- 
able precautions in boyhood should be taken to 
secure correct and normal brain development. 
The great city school systems are already rec- 
ognizing this need. 

But, to avoid debatable ground, and to give my 
suggestions in merest outline, I suggest that 
earnest parents of reasonable intelligence can be 
taught to discover when the boy is defective in 
his observation, his imagination or his memory, 
and how to treat such defects. They can learn 
to observe how his mind works, whether he is a 
visualizer or an audile, or motor-minded, etc., and 
the clue will help them to understand him and 
how to help him. They can be taught how to de- 
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velop his judgment in different fields to make him 
well-balanced, and to help him to think for him- 
self and form reasonable conclusions. If the boy 
is an emotional fellow, volatile, unreliable, or sub- 
ject to fits of anger, then the father should be 
taught how to overcome these tendencies. G>n- 
versely, if the boy is phlegmatic and passive, the 
father should learn the secret of arousing his 
enthusiasm and stirring his feelings of loyalty and 
patriotism and sympathy. He should be encour- 
aged to lead the boy out of the egoism and sel- 
fishness inevitable in childhood, into the normal 
altruism and kind-heartedness of youth, and on 
to the final ideals and nobler visions and deeper 
sympathies of later adolescence. If the boy is 
too matter-of-fact and commonplace, and his 
sense of the beautiful deficient, it should be stimu- 
lated, to enrich his own soul and develop his 
future happiness. Most boys will find their way 
to this through love of nature and appreciation of 
her beauties. The best art greatly helps, and the 
removal of abominations in tihe form of crude pic- 
tures in the homes is always a kindness to the 
children. 

But it is in the field of will that the boy needs 
most attention psychologically. The enigma of 
misunderstood boyhood is often solved by careful 
study of the contrasting types of children, the 
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impulsive child with the precipitate will and the 
backward child with the obstructed will. When 
once a father can locate his boy under one or the 
other, and thoroughly study the type, he may 
understand why the boy acts so queerly, and dis- 
cover the special treatment he needs to make him 
normal. Time forbids me to develop this inter- 
esting contrast. 

The father needs to know something of the 
power of suggestion ; though if he is shrewd and 
tactful he has intuitively found his way to the 
secret of this powerful agency. Certainly he 
must know the awful and the splendid possibilities 
of the law of habit, the most important of moral 
subjects. The father should be taught the dif- 
ferent kinds of habitual decisions, to discover 
how he may pigeon-hole his boy's ordinary 
choices and how to help him to develop that nobil- 
ity of character which comes in its fulness not 
from emotion, or impulse, but from the regal 
function of conscious choice. Is the boy's will 
naturally reasonable, drifting, reckless, convert- 
ible or strenuous? The wise father will dis- 
cover and profit by his discovery in the guidance 
and particularly the religious training of his boy. 

And lastly, the father should be encouraged to 
discover and arouse the boy's native interests, 
the secret springs of his enthusiasms and his 
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truest ambitions. When these are identified, the 
formula is discovered by which all the boy's life- 
problems can be worked out with ease and satis- 
faction ; all needless factors eliminated, the surds 
rationalized, fractions reduced to a common de- 
nominator and the unknown quantities inr his per- 
sonal equation reduced to their life values. The 
boy's interests, his immediate interests, and his 
ultimate profound interests, his life standards 
and holiest ambitions — ^by all means let his father 
discover these and help his boy develop and 
secure them, and lead him to consecrate them in 
the true chivalry of Christian knighthood, seeking 
life's holy quest of worth-while service in the 
Christ's name. 

4. When we have helped the father to un- 
derstand the boy, and particularly the boy's life 
interests, the next thing is to help him keep the 
boy busy. A large element in normal home re- 
lationships is mutual helpfulness, with everybody 
busy. The normal home is a character garden — 
not a g^rl-factory, nor a boy-foundry, but a gar- 
den where character grows. It can grow only in 
an atmosphere of happy contentment. The normal 
home is a place where the boy likes to be. It must 
therefore be made attractive and reasonably boy- 
like. Here again countless homes fail ; and here 
boy-workers, experts in boy-lore, can greatly help 
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the home. I know a so-called home where the 
nine boys have always been allowed the freedom 
of the kitchen, dining-room, and wood-shed ! One 
by one they are about all going to the devil. 

One family, not wealthy, either, fitted up a 
gymnasium in the attic to keep the boys at home 
— and went without new parlor furniture. What 
eminent good sense! Many wise parents intro- 
duced dark-rooms for photography, "stink- 
rooms" for chemistry, work-rooms for carpentry, 
bug-rooms for natural history, even mushroom 
farms in the cellar, and so on through the whole 
fad chapter, and it all works splendidly. The 
boy likes his home, stays at home, and brings his 
friends home. What if accidents do happen! 
One boy of my acquaintance blew out the kitchen 
window with his home-made gunpowder, and 
located a new sort of torpedo on the sore-spot of 
the force pump, just when the servant-girl was 
ready to be frightened nearly to hysterics; and 
electrified all the door-knobs that happened to be 
metal and shocked his father into mysterious 
chuckles and affectionate near-profanity! Never 
mind. Nobody cared. It saved the boy. Explosions 
were less harmful than drunks, and a broken win- 
dow was more easily mended than a ruined boy. 
The same boy soon made his own telescope, a 
big one, too, and was the first to discover the ar- 
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rival of the sun-spots and informed the city of 
40,000 people all about them, in an original ar- 
ticle in the local paper. Keep your eye on boys 
like that, by and by. 

Happy the home that can discover the boy's 
interests and keep him busy and contented at 
home. Particularly happy the home where the 
boys can share the home responsibilities and 
duties. In modem flat life, of course, this is ex- 
tremely difiicult and much is lost thereby. Doing 
things together in the household with mutual 
concessions and burden bearing, is a mighty 
binder together of hearts. As Professor Star- 
buck says: "It is the rule, not only outside the 
home but within it, that the strongest attach- 
ments spring up and happiness abounds, when 
people are losing themselves in a common task. 
When people have honestly worked tc^ther, 
nothing can separate them." The stronger this 
community of interest is felt, in common toil or 
even hardship and suffering, the stronger the 
home ties. Some people suggest a common 
purse in this true home-commune, with a ledger 
account with each member of the household ; the 
payment of the children for special services, with 
the assignment of regular tasks. This leads Mp 
to my last suggestion : 

5. The normal home relationship is one in 
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which is clearly made the beginning of social ad- 
justment, which is the great underlying problem 
of all our modern life. Charity is not the only 
thing that should begin at home. Everything 
else that is good should begin there in the little 
community group which is the microcosm of so- 
ciety at large. Surely here must be acquired the 
"fine art of getting along with people," and this 
social adjustment practise will, of course, be most 
effective and thorough in a large family with 
normal relationships. Herein is the special ad- 
vantage of such a home. Psychologists arc urg- 
ing the adoption of children in homes where nat- 
ure g^ves but one or two, in order to do justice to 
those one or two. Surely to learn to be a com- 
rade, a socius, a partner, an associate, is one of 
the important lessons which the boy should learn 
in the normal home, that he may early plan and 
prepare for a useful life. This doing things to- 
gether at home is fine training for the greater 
teamwork of citizenship. 

It is almost petty to suggest that our Associa- 
tion and other boy-workers may do much to de- 
velop in the homes this teamwork, to get the boy 
and his father on the common level by working 
at both and bringing them together. Fathers, as 
such, must be more thoroughly taken into our 
confidence, and made to feel that our business is 
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to help them get on with the boy and make a man 
of him. 

Judge Lindsey's new law penalizing the "Con- 
tributory Delinquency of Parents" is a revolu- 
tionary, but most salutary thing. I predict that 
it is the beginning of a movement that will be- 
come widespread and result in arousing fathers 
and mothers from their criminal negligence re- 
garding the moral, religious, and social welfare 
of their children. 

The special religious phase of this question is 
yet to be developed, but my paper would surely 
be incomplete without it. No home relationships 
will be felt to be quite normal if the religious life 
is given no place therein. And here Association 
men may, of course, greatly help the home. Dr. 
Bosworth, whom all Association men reverence 
and honor, told me only last week, "I believe we 
are on the eve of a great revival of family wor- 
ship ; not the old type, perhaps, formal and per- 
functory, but simple, brief, frank and natural. 
It's a great thing for children to hear their father 
pray." The recent men's movements in the great 
churches of the country seem to justify this 
prophecy. We should hail it with eager welcome 
and encourage it with all our power. The intel- 
ligent direction and stimulation of the habit of 
family worship on the part of men's organizations 
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would greatly help. Let us not return to the 
formal custom of the past, when a dreary ten 
minutes were spent on the floor; every member 
of the household turning his back to all the rest 
while father or a pious aunt droned out the mo- 
notony of cant phrases which had outlived the 
feelings that first prompted them. Not this; it 
is gone forever. But the religion which is not a 
separate compartment in life, but interfused in 
life, a holy sentiment, which rises to expression 
at different times and in different ways; at the 
breakfast table, often just before the meal, while 
all repeat a Psalm together, or a few words from 
the great Master; at other times after the more 
leisurely evening meal, when the burden of the 
day's work is laid aside and we gather together 
in thankfulness for the Father's blessing. Often, 
best a little later, when the children are about to 
go to bed; the sacred hour in so many homes, 
when all are drawn most closely to each other 
after the frolic on the divan or the eager listen- 
ing in the big arm chair to the wonder story or 
the Gospel love story. Naturally and simply then 
come the few words from the father-priest, raised 
in gratitude to the unseen member of the home, 
whose Christ love must never be forgotten. 

Were I to reiterate any single point, as in need 
of especial emphasis, it would be the treatment 
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of parenthood as a profession, requiring skill and 
training, for whidi the new psjrchology has a 
large contribution to make, and in which the 
trained boy-woricer may be of profoundest serv- 
ice, and through whidi intelligent co-operation 
we may reasonably e:q>ect large results in years 
to come. The American boy that shall be, must 
be, and by the grace of God will be, a cleaner, 
stronger, happier boy and a more sjrmmetrically 
dereloped man, a more efficient Christian citizen, 
than are we, the generation of his fathers. 

It is this typical American boy of the future, 
yes, even of the present, in many a home, thank 
God, of whom Edwin Maridiam sings, and to 
whom he is appealing in his stanza 'To Young 
America :" 

"In spite of the stares of the wise and the worid's 

derision. 
Dare travel the star-blazed road, dare follow the 

Vision. 
It breaks as a hush on the soul, in the wonder of 

Youth, 
And the lyrical dream of the hoy is the kingly Truth. 
The world is a vapor, and only the Vision is real; 
Yes, nothing can hold against hell but the winged 

Ideal." 
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An Ideal Standard for American School Life 

I am going to say at once what I consider 
an ideal standard to be. An ideal standard 
for school life is: first, to teach its students 
to know; second, to teach them to do; and 
third, to teach them to be. That is all that I 
shall say this evening; but if your mind is any- 
thing like mine after that has been said your 
thought will go out to the schools you know best, 
and also to the whole educational system of our 
country, and you will be asking yourself how far 
does our present educational system teach boys 
to know, to do, and to be. If you draw the con- 
clusions I have drawn, after a very careful study, 
you will see that according to these three great 
tests of efficiency our schools satisfactorily meet 
only one, and that is the first one. 

The school ought to teach boys how to gain a 
large amount of knowledge. Second, it ought to 
teach boys to translate that knowledge into 
action, and deeper and more fundamental than 
all that, it ought to base this action and base this 
knowledge upon a character that shall have been 
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founded chiefly, perhaps, in connection with the 
school system. 

We have been talking about the home and the 
Sunday-school primarily. Very little has been 
said heretofore about our great American school 
system, but after all that undercuts every other 
phase of the boy problem. Most boys, of course, 
have homes of some kind. Comparatively few of 
them are touched by the church and the Sunday- 
school, at least, touched deeply. But almost all 
boys are some time or other in touch with our 
gfreat public school system, and so every last one 
of us ought to be intensely interested in getting 
an ideal standard of school life. 

I want to take up these heads one by one. The 
first is : To what extent does our school system 
teach boys to know? Huxley once said: The 
business of educational administration is to pro- 
vide a ladder reaching from the gutter to the 
tmiversity along which every child should have a 
chance to travel just so far as he may see fit 
to go. Those of you who have not gone deeply 
into this problem of education may not realize 
that no other country, either now or at any time 
in the past, has come so near realizing this ideal 
as the United States. Take Germany, for in- 
stance, with her gymnasitmis, or Great Britain, 
with her grammar schools, and you have nothing 
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at all that will compare with the absolute free sys- 
tem of education which we have here. In most 
of these foreign schools, if not in all of them, 
there is some barrier, such as tuition fee, or social 
discrimination, that makes it impossible for the 
average boy to climb very far on this ladder ; in 
fact, in a large number of cases it is even impos- 
sible for him to start up the ladder at all. In 
Germany, for instance, only 7 percent of the 
boys have been able to begin this elementary sys- 
tem of education on account of this tuition fee. 
In America not only is it possible, but boys are 
actually encouraged not only to begin their school 
days, but to pursue them at least as far as the 
graduation from the high school, and now even 
to pursue it to the end of the University course. 

The marvelous growth of a free educational 
system is a new thing in the history of the world. 
We ought to think more about what it may mean. 
My work in the high school, as I travel about, 
impresses me time and ag^in how few people 
realize what the high school system means in 
this country of ours. I remember in one city 
where a few years ago there was only one high 
school there are now four, and one of these, tfie 
technical high school, is comparatively new. 
Last year they decided to build a large addition, 
and next autumn when that addition is opened, 
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it will be too small by 250 seats to accommodate 
the boys who already desire to enter. 

We are very proud in America of this open 
door^ this free ladder in our educational system. 
We are proud of it very much the same as some 
people are proud of our national art. We may 
not know much about it, but we like to boast 
of it. We sometimes talk about our educational 
system because it is the largest and the freest, 
but without always asking whether it is really 
artistic. In the same spirit the promoters of 
a recent exhibition in Chicago advertised "The 
largest canvas ever painted." We know that 
we are on the way, but we are not quite sure 
where we are going. We know that the things 
we do teach in our American schools are usually 
taught well, so I shall leave that side of the 
subject. 

When we come to the second fundamental 
purpose of the school, to teach students to do, 
I must confess that I don't see that it is meeting 
this test very successfully. It is shown perhaps 
best of all by the large number of students who 
are leaving school. It is almost a startling fact 
to know that of our tremendous high school en- 
rolment of about 960,000 students, over 43 
percent of that enrolment is in the freshman 
class, 27 percent in the sophomore class, 18 per- 
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cent in the junior class, and only 12 percent in 
the senior class, showing that somehow, after 
the boys get into the high schools, they very 
soon get sick of the job and want to get out. 
In other words, as soon as students get old 
enough to think for themselves they see our 
schools are not teaching them really to do things. 
Part of this is being overcome by the introduc- 
tion of technical schools and commercial schools. 
Sometimes I am almost afraid that the ten- 
dency toward a rapid introduction of these prac- 
tical schools will be disastrous, because they will 
come so fast that the more spiritual side of 
education, like the studies of classics and his- 
tory and literature, will be done away with so 
suddenly it will be almost a revolution. I don't 
believe in revolutions, but I would rather sec a 
revolution than have our schools go on as so 
many of them do now. In many sections we are 
simply teaching boys to know things without 
teaching them to do things. At present our edu- 
cational system is no better adapted to send boys 
out in life than would be the educational system 
of China. I firmly believe that, and I hope that 
we will be wise enough to copy China in aban- 
doning certain things when we find out they do 
not fit the needs of the day. A high school ought 
to prepare boys not only for college but for life. 
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But even if our educational system teaches 
boys to do things in life, that alone would not 
fill the need and the demand of an ideal educa- 
tion, which also must teach people /o live. We 
have but to count up the number of college men, 
for instance, in the jails — it is not difficult to do, 
although there are a good many — and in our 
asylums; the number of college men who last 
year applied for chances to sleep in cheap 
lodging houses in the lower side of New York, 
to find that the man has to have something else 
besides knowledge, even if it is practical knowl- 
edge, to save his life. A short time ago a 
woman was serving tea on Fifth Avenue, and 
in the middle of this solemn ceremony she was 
greatly shocked when her six-year-old son came 
into the room, holding by the tail an old dead 
cat. "Mamma," he said, "here is a perfectly 
good cat that I found thrown away in the ash 
barrel/' And it was a good cat ; it had feet and 
head and a tail and fur on it. There was only 
one trouble with the cat; it did not have any 
life in it. I am more and more impressed that 
we are turning out of our educational system, 
grinding them out by thousands, boys who are 
perfectly well educated ; they know things, many 
of them can do things ; the only trouble with them 
is that they have not any life — I mean, spiritual 
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instruction. That alone will send men out to 
win in their fight for self-control, or send them 
out to help other people in the great fight of life. 
So that brings me to the last phase of this sub- 
ject, whether or not our schools are teaching 
boys to be. That is, whether down deep below 
the surface of life our schools are penetrating 
into the depths of personality, where a rational 
will can be trained, where conscience may be 
moved and where decisions are made; that and 
that alone is the final test of whether a school is 
living up to the ideal standard. Most of us must 
agfree that our great American schools are la- 
mentably failing in this respect. 

We hear a great deal about our preparatory 
schools. We use that word preparatory as if it 
meant preparatory for college only. The time 
must come, I believe, although in many cases it 
seems very far distant, when the preparatory 
school will not only be preparatory for college, 
but also for life. I say without hesitation that 
our schools are not sending out large numbers 
of fellows properly equipped for life, although 
they are succeeding remarkably well in prepar- 
ing them for college. 

When I say our schools are not turning out 
men and boys for real work in life, I am not at- 
tacking the teachers in our schools. Without 
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any question, there are many very good teach- 
ers, and without doubt most of our teachers are 
morally strong and live as near right as they 
can, but we must depend almost wholly upon the 
indirect influence of these teachers. But, un- 
fortunately, a large proportion of the teachers 
are women. Here we face the same problem 
which Sunday-school leaders face, and there is 
probably no larger a proportion of male teachers 
in the public schools of the country than there 
is in the Sunday-schools. But because we are 
getting a lot of women in our schools to teach, 
it is no reflection on the virility of teaching, for 
as I look upon both the men and women teach- 
ers in the high schools, I am inclined to say the 
women in the schools are more manly than the 
men. For the fact that the person sitting in the 
teacher's desk wears man's clothes is no sign that 
we are introducing the element of masculinity 
in our high school system. What we need is 
not more men, but more man. 

Our own localities prove to us that boys are 
coming out of our public schools without that 
strong character without which no education is 
complete. The boys who are going up to our 
colleges prove it — men who in the freshman year 
are guilty of gfrave moral lapses prove that some- 
how our schools are not turning out boys strong 
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enough in character to go through college. It 
seems to me that very much of our educational 
system falls flat because we do not feed the heart 
of the boys. Character is the fundamental pur- 
pose of the school, and, practically, it is made the 
secondary purpose in most schools. 

I want to go on and briefly state what I think 
is going to be done, or what can be done, and 
what some of us can help to do to bring about 
in our educational system an ideal school life. 
I want to say, in the first place, that one of the 
developments must be that of training a rational 
will. Altogether too many of our boys are just 
drifting through their school life, following the 
crowd; doing "the thing." I think there has 
never been a time in the history of our country 
at least when there was so little coming down to 
bedrock principles in treating boys in our schools 
as there is at the present time. A short time 
ago I read a book by President Hyde, of Bow- 
doin College, in which the problem of evolu- 
tion was discussed, and the fact is noted that so 
many men like to say as an excuse for their 
faults that they are descended from lions and 
tigers, but it seemed to the author that there are 
many more who are descended from oysters and 
clams. Somehow or other we are turning out 
of our educational system a large niunber of boys 
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without any backbone, without training their 
wills during their school days. They do not get 
a conviction to send them out to live a positive 
life, and the writer of this book goes on to make 
a further statement that actually more harm is 
done by negative lives than by positively bad 
lives. More harm is done by the hundred boys 
who will listen to a smutty story than by the one 
boy who will tell such a story. For every 
man who will attack a man on the street 
and take his money away there are a hundred 
business men who will take advantage of an 
unjust deal in some silent way that does not at- 
tract attention. I imagine of the young men in 
a community there are a hundred who will lead 
a girl to ruin under the cover of aflfection where 
one man would come out in the open and attack 
a woman. I suppose there are a hundred men 
who would quietly ruin the reputation of some- 
body else by gossip where one man would pub- 
licly denounce such a one and ruin his reputation 
in that way. I believe there is more harm done by 
persons living negative lives than by persons who 
come out in the open and live vicious lives. 

This is the first indictment I have against our 
schools, that they are developing hundreds of 
boys who have not backbone enough to be either 
positively good or bad. The boy who does not 
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practise physically will have flabby muscles^ and 
the boy who does not train his will has a flabby 
will. There are too few opportunities in the 
school life of America now for a boy to train 
his will. 

The next thing I want to say is that this ideal 
school life ought to result in the training of boys 
in moral and religious initiative, A short time 
ago I was talking with the head of one of the 
greatest schools in this country, and he said to 
me that he had reached the conclusion that the 
greatest failing in his school life was that some- 
how boys were graduated without getting any 
idea of taking aggressive leadership in relig- 
ious work. Many of the graduates of that school 
go to the great universities. They lead in social 
life and educational life and athletic life, but al- 
most none of them take any interest in the relig- 
ious and moral life among the undergraduates, 
which means that during their school days they 
are not trained in religious initiative, and so dur- 
ing their college days they do not take any relig- 
ious initiative either. The colleges pass down edu- 
cational demands, and everybody in the school has 
to work according to the prescribed pattern. There 
b no chance or time for the teacher or the boy 
to work out anything that may help prepare for 
life. I think of one school that has a reputation 
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of giving boys a good preparation for college, 
but also, unfortunately, a reputation for loose 
morals. But when I think over the stalwart 
leaders in the moral life of our country to- 
day among the younger generation, I can put 
my finger on several who somehow or other 
have been trained in that school where it is 
so exceedingly difficult for any fellow to be a 
Christian. On the other hand, take a place like 
Girard College, where there seems to be so little 
opportunity for any boy to develop initiative at 
all. He goes from one room to another only by 
written permission. If he is given a block of 
wood he has to cut it out in just the shape the 
master says he must There is no chance for the 
development of the initiative. And that, to a 
certain degree, is one of the difficulties of our 
school system now. It is more lamentable be- 
cause so many leaders come from our high 
schools. According to the Dictionary of National 
Biography, recently published, containing about 
15,000 names, about 40 percent of those names 
were graduates of our high schools. These men 
are leaders in our national life. While only i 
percent of our population finish high school and 
go on to college, yet from this i percent come 
40 percent of the leaders in our national life. 
What does this mean? If we don't train our 
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high school boys in taking the initiative in moral 
and religious things, it means in years to come 
we are going to have a condition of society more 
needy than it is at the present time. If they grow 
to be moral leaders in the school and college 
world, they will be leaders in the churches in 
years to come. So all of us must put special 
emphasis upon winning the boys during their 
school days. We ought to train the boys in their 
school days to take the initiative in moral and 
religious activity. 

There ought to be in the school system definite 
moral instruction. I shall not take the time now 
to speak of the moral conditions in our high 
schools, but simply to say that it is patent to 
any investigator that the moral standard in many 
high schools is considerably lower than in the 
community at large, and it is not to be wondered 
at if we examine the situation. Many forms of 
vice are found in our high schools. Boys now 
in high schools are putting the spiritual side of 
life in a very low place. According to an investi- 
gation that has recently been carried on by the 
Commission of Employed Officers of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, it was discovered 
that a surprisingly large number of boys in our 
high schools are taking up as a life work things 
like engineering. It simply shows that boys 
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at the present time are looking ahead to things 
of that kind as life work, whereas the number 
which is looking to the ministry and teaching is 
almost negligible. Few boys are now looking 
ahead to bringing back the spiritual ideals for 
which our country must stand, and it is a natural 
consequence of not teaching spiritual ideals in 
our school system. 

Another feature of the ideal school life will be 
to give opportunity for social development in our 
school system. One of the most pathetic things 
I have seen during the last few years has been 
the great effort all over our country to attack 
and demolish the one social organization that 
seems to have grown among our high school 
boys — the high school fraternity. I don't want 
to be misunderstood on this subject, for I hold 
no brief for fraternities as they are usually con- 
ducted. But it is a sign of manhood to want to 
get together in groups. You may do away with 
the fraternity, but you cannot do away with the 
desire for boys of the adolescent period to get to- 
gether in groups, and one thing we need in our 
educational system is some kind of an oppor- 
tunity given to high school boys to meet in so- 
cial groups under the proper conditions. No 
legislation and no recommendations of teachers' 
associations will ever do away with the God- 
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given desire of the high school boys to form 
cliques and gangs. Therefore we should . not 
try to suppress high school fraternities as such, 
for if you suppress a bad fraternity there is still 
left a bad gang. These groups of congenial 
spirits must not be suppressed but purified. 
There are two standards without which no group 
of boys is safe. The first test is that it shall 
have a dominant altruistic purpose. A fraternity 
means a brotherhood ; brotherhood means to help 
other people, and the real high school fraternity 
cannot be an exclusive group. Second, give it 
capable adult supervision. Under these two con- 
ditions the high school fraternity may be used as 
one of the greatest influences in extending the 
work of the Kingdom of God in the school. 

Lastly, this ideal school will recommend sup- 
plemental religious instruction. I said supple- 
mental religious instruction because the ideal 
school of the United States never can have direct 
religious instruction. Those of you who have 
studied the organization of our democratic gov- 
ernment and the law in most states, understand 
that religious instruction cannot be given in con- 
nection with our schools. I cannot take time to 
argue that point; I suppose most of you under- 
stand it, and I hope most of you agree with me 
that it is best that religious instruction should 
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not be given in the school ; but notwithstanding 
that we ought to face this fact, that no other 
country in the civilized world has ever before 
banished religious training from its public 
schools. We have to face that as a fact, that the 
boys do not get religious instruction in the 
school, and we have to ask, where will they get 
it? We must look for some supplementary 
agency for religious instruction. Those agencies 
may be the church, the home, and in this connec- 
tion I must add the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation. Most of us have found that the Sun- 
day-school is not touching these boys to a large 
extent. Most of us also know that the home has 
never been as impotent as it is at present. So 
we must ask that some other organization shall 
co-operate with these agencies and bring in this 
religious instruction which the schools cannot 
give. 

And now I am coming to the main point of this 
paper, and to the center of the whole problem. 
Compulsory religious instruction cannot be given 
in the United States. Therefore, voluntary re- 
ligious instruction must be given. And I want 
to say that I believe one of the greatest national 
opportunities the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation has ever met will be as it steps forward 
into this tremendous field to give this voluntary 
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moral and religious instruction which the schools 
cannot give and which the churches do not give. 
Just in closing, I want to speak of two or three 
ways in which this opportunity for voluntary re- 
ligious instruction is going to affect the Young 
Men's Christian Association if it accepts the op- 
portunity. In the first place, it is going to mean 
that the Young Men's Christian Association has 
got to have a better staff of secretaries to deal 
with this work. They must be better men 
socially. The boys in the junior and senior 
classes in our high schools are not the type of 
fellows that have been in our constituency in a 
large number of places in times past. It simply 
means that some secretaries have not been the 
type of men who are capable of dealing with 
these fellows. We should have a better type of 
secretaries intellectually. There is a period of 
intellectual doubt that always comes to boys in 
the high school age, doubts that many men who 
have not thought for themselves cannot answer. 
We have to have men who can do this. If I had 
time I would like to tell you questions I have 
been asked by high school boys. They really 
raised some fundamental questions of Christian- 
ity, simply because they were forced on them by 
the remarkable development of our high school 
curriculum, and we cannot have small men in 
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our Associations to do this work. They must 
be big men, and they can render a real contri- 
bution to our educational system. I prophesy 
that the time is coming when in our larger cities 
there are going to be special Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association secretaries and buildings set 
aside specially for high school work. 

Second, the work is not going to be limited 
to those who use the privileges of the gym- 
nasium. Very often the boys who care to use 
the gymnasium are only one-tenth of the high 
school population, and those who are least in- 
terested in Christian work. We have to grapple 
with the problem as a whole, and so we shall 
have to work among those who do not come 
down to our gymnasiums. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Green: Would the reading of the Bible 
in the high schools be considered giving religious 
instruction? 

Mr. Porter : That seems to be more or less a 
legal question at the present time. In some 
states it is possible, and in some it is not possible. 
I believe the time will come when it will be done, 
but chiefly as literary instruction. Of course, 
that will not meet the difiiculty, but it is a step 
in the right direction. At the present time the 
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movement seems to be away from reading the 
Bible at all. 

Mr. Green: I would like to know on what 
ground you base your arg^ument that the church 
is not furnishing the religious education of which 
you spoke. 

Mr. Porter: Of course, I think what the 
church is doing it is usually doing very well. 
But we found from actual investigation, under 
the commission to which I referred, which covers 
the whole of North America, that a very large 
proportion of the older high school fellows are 
not touched by the church vitally. Of course, 
there are some in churches, but the large pro- 
portion are outside, and so it seems there must 
be some central organization which will grapple 
the problem as a whole. I expect to see the time 
when in a city like this there will be high school 
Bible groups in twenty chtu-ches around this city 
enrolled by the Association. Probably once a 
month the whole crowd will come together for 
some union meeting. Of course, this work must 
be done by the church in the end, and the Asso- 
ciation must be only the servant of the church. 

Mr. Carleton: Do I understand one-tenth of 
the members of the high schools are members of 
the Young Men's Christian Association? 

Mr. Porter: I think I said in the average 
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high school not over one-tenth are in the Asso- 
ciation membership. 

Mr. Carkton : Is the membership of the Yotmg 
Men's Christian Association anythii^ like one- 
tenth of the high schook? 

Mr. Porter: In many places it is three-fourths 
of the total high school population; in many 
places it is one-thirtieth. That was just a rough 
estimate. 

Mr. Goodman: What do you mean by the 
high school not training the will? 

Mr. Porter: My idea was that in a way the 
high school is a social unit; also the city is a 
social unit. The fellow who learns to train his 
will for unselfishness in the high school will 
have trained his will to live unselfishly in the 
larger social unit, which is the city and country. 

Mr. Goodman : Do you simply have religious 
work as the idea of training the will? 

Mr. Porter : No, sir ; I think there arc other 
ways of training the will. 

Mr. Goodman : I think you said religious. 

Mr. Porter: I did not intend to confine it 
thus. I think football, for example, is one of the 
best ways for training the will. 

Mr. Goodman : So do I. 
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The Obligation of the Young Men's Christian 

Association to the Boyhood of the 

Community 

The chief reason why the Association has an 
obligation to the boys of the community is that 
its original fundamental purpose requires it. The 
Young Men's Christian Association has reached 
the point where its work must undergo whatever 
readjustment may be required in order that it may 
meet the needs of the yotmg man at an earlier 
period of his life than has been the traditional 
policy. The work for young manhood must be- 
gin at the time when young manhood begins. It 
is puerile to attempt to argue against the facts of 
physiology, psychology, and common sense. 
When we know that the profound physiological 
change in a boy which marks his emergence from 
childhood to the beginning of manhood is at- 
tended by changes in mental attitude and aptitude 
which create the period of greatest moral and 
spiritual susceptibility of his entire life ; when we 
take into account the fact that these are the most 
plastic years of his career, when he is most in- 
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fluenced by his environment, his training, and the 
ideals set before him; when we add the tre- 
mendous fact that during this period his life- 
shaping choices are made, — when we know these 
things, it is certainly clear that the Young Men's 
Christian Association is under the greatest pos- 
sible obligation to reWit itself in the most vital 
manner possible to this character determining 
period. 

The Association's obligation to the boyhood 
of the community should lead it to provide cap- 
able leadership. Please observe not only the noun 
but the adjective. A General Secretary is em- 
ployed by nearly all of our Associations, and a 
great many of them also have Physical Directors. 
When such Associations do a Boys' Work, the 
leadership of it is usually divided between these 
two officers. There are undoubtedly many As- 
sociations in the smaller fields where it is im- 
practicable to employ more than these two men. 
I believe the time has arrived when it should be 
required of the men looking forward to these im- 
portant positions that they shall not only be spirit- 
ually minded, possess executive talent, the faculty 
for financial management and Bible teaching, but 
also that they shall be specially trained in the 
principles and methods of modern boys' work, so 
as to be effective in discovering and training lead- 
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crs of boys. Strict honesty would compel the 
confession that in too many Associations the 
boys' work has a place because it affords a sup- 
plemental source of financial income, rather than 
because of any real service the Association en- 
deavors to render to the boy. Two or three gym- 
nasium classes a week at certain hours is often 
the limit of the work accomplished among them. 
Sometimes there is added a huge bluff at having 
a boys' Bible class, and in other instances a sickly 
attempt at a boys' meeting. But, for the most 
part, the attitude of the management is to protect 
the so-called senior membership from the annoy- 
ance of the "kids." The proper training of the 
General Secretary and the Physical Director of 
these Associations in smaller places would pro- 
duce intelligent work calculated to produce real 
results, notwithstanding the limitations of inade- 
quate equipment and the omission of many de- 
sirable phases of effort. It is the writer's con- 
viction that it is the duty of every Secretary and 
Physical Director in fields where a regular Boys' 
Work Secretary cannot be employed, to begin im- 
mediately the most earnest effort to fit themselves 
to deal intelligently with the boys and their lead- 
ers. It is believed, however, that in many fields 
where regular Boys' Work Secretaries are not 
now employed, they could be employed. The best 
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results cannot be obtained without the service of 
such an expert worker giving his time to this very 
important work. In fields where a regular Boys' 
Work Secretary can be maintained it is absolutely 
a primary step in the Association's attempt to 
meet its obligation to the boyhood of the com- 
munity to provide capable leadership. The Sec- 
retary of such an Association, if the work is prop- 
erly planned, has too many important concerns in 
the general management to give the special at- 
tention to these younger young men that the situ- 
ation demands. The Physical Director, likewise, 
while a most important ally of the Boys' Worker, 
is tied down to the building by a schedule of regu- 
lar classes, which renders it practically impossible 
for him to give the leadership for the boys' work 
that is required. 

With a proper conception of the Association's 
Obligation to the Boyhood of the Community as 
an integral part of the Association's field, and 
with capable leadership, it would appear that the 
next step would be a complete study of the boy- 
hood of the community. How many Association 
officers and Directors really know the facts con-: 
ceming the boys themselves ? The cares and con- 
cerns of adult life come so rapidly and so absorb- 
ingly, the changes in our lives move so swiftly, 
that it is difficult for us to recall the viewpoints of 
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the boy. There is not one of us but remembers 
instances when we were outrageously misunder- 
stood and misjudged during our boyhood. Are 
we making any eflfort to get back to a proper un- 
derstanding of the boy himself, the way he feels, 
the way he looks at things? Has not experience 
wrought more or less of C)micism into our 
make-up, whereas one after another the chapters 
of life evolve in absolute newness and freshness 
to the boy, conveying new impressions to his 
mind and awakening the impulses that are dor- 
mant in his nature? Do we appreciate these 
things? Is it not a first point in our obligation 
that we should study boy life, boy tastes, boy iiji- 
pulses, boy desires, boy ideals ; second, how many 
officers and directors of associations are familiar 
with the conditions surrounding the boy life of 
the community? Have we taken time enough 
from the mad rush after dollars to discover the 
places and the atmosphere in which the boy plays ? 
Are we familiar with the conditions of home life 
in the various sections of our cities? Do we 
know the conditions under which the employed 
boy works? Do we know an)rthittg about the 
juvenile delinquents of our city? How many 
boys have been arrested, and for what cause S 
Have we made any study of the boys in the 
Sunday-schools to learn how many attend? 
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Whether they lose interest at a certain age and 
drop out? We have general impressions about 
all these things, no doubt, but do we know facts? 
It is without question the obligation of the As- 
sociation to thus study and know the facts con- 
cerning the boyhood of the community. 

The Association, of course, must not assume to 
be the one supreme factor in a community's life 
touching the boyhood, for there are other tre- 
mendous agencies nearer the boy than the Asso- 
ciation. These are the home, the church (includ- 
ing the Sunday-school), and the day-school. It 
is therefore the Association's obligation to the 
boyhood of the commimity to co-operate with 
these fundamental agencies at work with the boys 
of the community, and the Association may not 
only co-operate with them, but may be a very 
large factor in co-ordinating the work that these 
various agencies may do in behalf of boys. 
The Association's largest service in all spheres of 
its work is doubtless a supplemental service. This 
is the thing which makes the Association a posi- 
tively unique movement in the community. It is 
the only organization which, having normal re- 
lations with all other instrumentalities for the up- 
lift of young men, may be most vital in relating 
them to one another and producing from the 
whole a unified movement toward better things. 
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This has been admirably illustrated in the Insti- 
tute which is just drawing to a close. Here the 
various phases of work for boys done by all kinds 
of organizations, in all sorts of ways, have all 
been brought to the front and unified in the one 
purpose of serving the boy. What has been dcMie 
in this Institute for the Associations of the state, 
can, in principle, with proper adaptation to local 
needs, be done in a single community, not in con- 
ferences of two or three days, but in a work 
throughout the year. If the pastors should learn 
that the Young Men's Christian Association is 
sincerely seeking to train Bible class teachers to 
lead classes of boys in the Sunday-school, it will 
probably warm the cockles of their hearts toward 
the Young Men's Christian Association as much 
as anything has ever done. If the citizens of a 
community discover that the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association is intelligently and earnestly de- 
veloping sentiment in favor of public playgrounds 
so located as to serve the most needy sections of 
the community, it will probably awaken the busi- 
ness men of a community to the fact that the As- 
sociation is a practical factor in the life of the 
community more valuable than they had dreamed. 

For the working men of the mill district to dis- 
cover that the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion is developing activities in their neighborhood 
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which result in taking the boys off the streets and 
occupying their leisure time in profitable ways, 
will probably do as much to interest those men in 
practical Christianity, the work of the church and 
the work of the Association, as anything that 
could be done. But after all, the impressions pro- 
duced upon others by the work we do is not half 
so vital a matter as the effect of the work upon 
the boys themselves. These are secondary re- 
sults of which we may take account, and the re- 
flex benefit to the Association would certainly be 
great in every way. The Association may co- 
operate with proper instrumentalities to secure 
the enforcement of law as a safeguard to the boys 
of a community and it may bring to light facts 
which will require the enaction of new legisla* 
tion for this purpose. The Association should be 
in position to co-operate for the good of the boys 
in any and every way in which it may be of prac- 
tical service. 

One difficulty with most of our Associations in 
relation to the boys' work is that it has somehow 
come about that our work has been almost wholly 
with the boys from the homes of well-to-do 
people. This criticism has often been made by 
contributors, and yet the Association has been 
under a handicap of ignorance as to the best way 
to handle the various groups. It has worked with 
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the boys who attend school and who have the 
latter part of the afternoon and Saturday to 
visit the Association. To attempt to meet the 
needs of the boys who at an early age have had 
to seek emplo)rment and are therefore occupied 
during the day would mean that they would be 
brought into contact with the older members in 
the building at night, which gives rise to irritating 
conditions ; and as for the street boys, those boys 
from the poorer homes who are not in the Sun- 
day-school, if they were to be introduced into the 
regular classes attended by other boys the moth- 
ers and fathers of the well-to-do homes would 
very quickly make known their objections, and 
prevent any further attendance of their boys 
where they would mingle with the rough boys of 
the street. Here are real problems, and it has 
taken us all too long to discover the proper ad- 
justment which will enable the Association to 
do an adequate work for each of these groups. 
But the better day has dawned, and for any man 
to be in ignorance longer as to principles on which 
these problems may be solved is to advertise 
either that he is down in a rut so deep that he 
cannot see out, or else, seeing the way toward the 
light, is too lazy to pursue it. The comprehen- 
sive scope of the work which will meet the As- 
sociation's obligation to the boyhood of the com- 
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munity will include the provision for every need 
of every group of boys. This is a great objective 
and cannot be realized in a short time; but it 
ought to be the objective. It may not be rea- 
sonably expected that the Association can itself 
do all this work, but it can see that it is done by 
co-operating with, and working through, other 
agencies in the commtmity. 

No phase of real effort for or with boys has 
been presented here which, with proper adapta- 
tion, may not be considered germane to the As- 
sociation's obligation. In relation to the Church 
and Sunday-school and Bible study the Associa- 
tion may be a most useful factor ; the admirable 
plan of the junior department of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew is full of significance and 
suggestion. The education of the boys and the 
boys' fathers in sexual hygiene may be wisely 
promoted and is urgently needed ; the boy's home 
relationships may be greatly improved by such 
illuminating presentations as that of Prof. Fiske's 
to-day, while the boy who works, the boy who 
appears to be delinquent, and the boy without a 
normal home, may all properly claim real serv- 
ice from the Young Men's Christian Association. 
It is a great task. But every great task is an 
opportunity. Every great task is also a pledge of 
reinforcement from God as we do our duty. 
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